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This month’s article by Prof. War- 
ren Taylor (Page 8) started out as 
an essay review on a new book 
that John Barnard, 755, has writ- 


ten about Oberlin. In document- 
ing his criticisms, Mr. Taylor came 
across sO many points on his fav- 
orite subject, ‘“‘the Oberlin tradi- 
tion,” that his essay developed into 
one of the longest articles this 
magazine has ever printed. We 
offer it as a sequel to last month’s 
essay on ‘‘Oberlin Reform and 
Civil Disobedience” by Edward H. 
Madden, ’47. 

The student-written feature on 
Page 4 is compiled from reports 
written by Martha Bergmark in 
the Elyria Chronicle-Telegram, 
Keith Ervin in the Lorain Journal 
and David Elsner for Life Maga- 
Zine. 
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Activism Adopts Quiet Mood, Skeptical of Last Year's Student Politics 


by Martha Bergmark, 
"70, Keith Ervin, '70O, 
and David Elsner, '7O 


Students, faculty members and towns- 
people stood in silent vigil almost all the 
way around Tappan Square at the 

Oct. 15 Moratorium. Earlier College 
Trustee F. Champion Ward, ‘32, Prof. 
Dewey Ganzel and Prof. Robert Tufts, 
‘40, had spoken at an assembly in 


Finney Chapel. Students arranged the 


activities. 


Outdoor mass for peace was con- 
celebrated by the Newman chaplain 
and others including Physics Prof. 
David Anderson (lower right). 


This followed a “think-in"’ at Fin- 
ney Chapel. Other events includ- 
ed an outdoor peace mass at 
Asia House (Quadrangle) and a 
dinner fast with funds to pur- 
chase supplies for the Red Cross 
in both North and South Vietnam. 
Some 300 students participated 
in a peace rally in downtown 
Elyria. When they returned to 
Oberlin, some of them thanked 
Elyria policemen for being hos- 
pitable. 

Anestimated 400 Oberlin stu- 
dents went to Washington by bus, 
private car and rented trucks to 
take part in the Nov. 15 peace 
march. 

"We're going to have to use 
outside the system—l 
don't mean illegal—but contra- 
vening the practices of the past,’ 
Senior Class President Jan Ting 
had said at the start of the se- 
mester when he and eight others 
resigned from Student Senate. 
| don't think campus issues are 
as important as the war in Viet- 
nam or the crisis in the cities,” 
he added, ‘'l think the first re- 
sponsibility of the American 
people is stopping the killing of 
the Vietnamese people. When 
we stop the war, then we can 
solve the problems of the cities.’ 

Senate President Steve Clark, 
who also resigned, commented: 

There has been a definite 
shift in the attitudes of the more 
active students away from their 
almost incestuous interest in the 
affairs of the College towards a 
greater concern with the com- 


Means 


6 


Tree plantings in Oberlin Nov. 15 affirmed that "life is sacred.”’ 


munity of Oberlin and issues 
such as racism, economic inequal- 
ity and the direction of American 
foreign policy.” 

Jane Katz, ‘70, editor of the 
Review, called the November 
March on Washington “‘a march 
in the old style—a peaceful dem- 
onstration. This is the kind of 


Provost Ellsworth Carlson, 


thing Oberlin people will par- 
ticipate in.” 

One refrain heard repeatedly 
is: ‘Let's not get our heads bash- 
ed for the sake of getting our 
heads bashed." Betsy Cazden, 
‘71, argues that the only way to 
broaden the anti-war movement 
beyond the campus is to ‘make 


‘39, leads a discussion group. 
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Students were thoughtful as they listened to the Think-In. 


people see you're not against 
them but against the way things 
work.” 

This new orientation is leading 
students more deeply into music, 
art and modern dance. ‘The li- 
brary is crowded all the time,” 
a student commented. One pro- 
fessor said he was getting papers 


he'd accept as graduate papers. 

Jere Bruner, assistant profes- 
sor of government whose classes 
have conducted several surveys 
of student attitudes in the last 
two years, notedagreatsensitiv- 
ity among students about doing 
anything that might be consider- 
ed selfish. ‘Even demonstrating 


Nation dares not fear this type of protest, said one editorial. 


No SMOKING 
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Steve Mayer, ‘70, at a program of read- 
ings by Prof. Warren Taylor and others. 


against recruiters is now selfish 
because of its relation to the 
drat 

The pages of the Oberlin Re- 
view reflect the new mood with 
an increasing dependency on 
feature material and a corres- 
ponding lack of “hard’’ news. 
Steve Suloway, ‘72, news editor, 
said students themselves had 
recommended that more atten- 
tion be given to feature material. 
He calls this an “element of 
retreat.” 

Senior Bill Rich, new president 
of Student Senate, sees the new 
mood—with its lack of tension— 
as an opportunity for advancing 
student causes. 

“We're on a number of faculty 
committees we were never on 
before,’’ he observes. ‘‘Now we 
have the chance to establish our- 
selves in the eyes of the faculty 
and administration as responsi- 
ble members of the community.” 

This sharp contrast to the stu- 
dent power rhetoric of Rich's 
predecessors led Sophomore 
Karen Buck to comment that 
freshmen had come to Oberlin 
with the idea that it was ‘‘an 
activist place. They didn’t find it 
nor did they find the type of 
leadership they were expecting. 
It might not be long before they 
bring up all the ‘old’ 
again.” 

Said a Review editorial: 

"Students are beginning to 
feel that by letting the system 
go its own way it will crumble by 
itself.” 


issues 


President James Fairchild 
addressing students in the old 
Chapel which was built during 
the presidency of Charles G. 
Finney and destroyed by fire 
in 1903 when Henry Churchill 
King was president 
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The Achievement 


of 
Oberlin College 


1833-1933, 
by Warren Taylor 


FROM EVANGELICALISM TO PRO- 
GRESSIVISM AT OBERLIN COLLEGE, 
1866-1917. 

By John Barnard, ’55 
Columbus: The Ohio State 
University Press, 1969. 171 
pp. Indexed. $7.50. 


y surveying Oberlin College 
B in historical perspective 
from the Civil War to World 
War I, John Barnard finds that the 
College 
passed from a preoccupation with 
the salvation of the soul to a de- 
termination to reform society ...: 
A greater intellectual sophistica- 
tion and realism modified the 
idealistic innocence of the old 
Oberlin. (pp. 126-7) 
That transition from salvation to 
social reform was achieved—large- 
ly, as Barnard sees it—through ad- 
justments made by the faculty to 
demands and pressures from stu- 
dents as expressed in the Oberlin 
Review from 1874 to 1917. More 
than a third of his citations are 
from that source. Important as the 
role of the Review may be in re- 
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WARREN TAYLOR, 
Professor of Eng- 
lish, has been a 
member of the fac- 
ulty at Oberlin 
since 1930, is Chair- 
man of the Committee on Inter- 
disciplinary Humanistic Studies, 
and has taught the capstone 
course, The Humanistic Tradi- 
tion, since 1947. A briefer ver- 
sion of Part I appeared as a book 
review in The American Associ- 
ation of University Professors 
Bulletin, September 1969. 


cording Oberlin’s history, no period 
can be appraised primarily from 
the student opinions printed in it. 

Barnard’s thesis itself creates a 
problem. At Oberlin, from the be- 
ginning in 1833, no separation of 
the salvation of the soul and the 
reform of society existed. The re- 
cord is everywhere clear on that 
point. Disciplined conduct both in 
individuals and in societies was the 
major means of salvation for the 
soul, here and now. The ‘“‘determi- 
nation to reform society” appeared 
most strongly before the Civil War 
in the determination of the entire 
Oberlin community, the College in- 
cluded, to abolish slavery. The 
souls of the slave-holders stood 
most urgently in need of salvation. 
Oberlin’s confrontation of slavery 
and its outspoken opposition to it 
were born of an unrelenting ideal- 
ism which was far more realistic 
than innocent. Barnard nowhere 
illustrates what he calls “‘the ideal- 
istic innocence of the old Oberlin.” 

Rebuked, scorned, and rejected 
by public opinion, the old Oberlin 
held realistically and fearlessly to 
its principles: 

The prejudice against Oberlin 
was so great, on account of its 
anti-slavery principles, coeduca- 
tion and reception of colored stu- 
dents and the effect of the panic 
fof 1837] so universal and pros- 
trating that relief could not be ex- 
pected in this country. (William 
C. Cochran, Charles Grandison 
Finney, 1908, p. 93) 


In the 1830’s, the College escaped 
bankruptcy because the anti-slav- 
ery forces in England contributed 
more than $30,000. A close read- 
ing of the nearly catastrophic 
events described in Robert Fletch- 


er’s history of Oberlin through the 
Civil War shows no “‘idealistic in- 
nocence.” No events at Oberlin 
subsequent to that period can 
match those of the earlier period 
in stark realistic involvement. Con- 
trary to Barnard’s thesis, students 
and faculty, alike and together, 
weathered the social turbulences 
of their time. 

More than that, shifts in cur- 
ricular emphases, which Barnard 
attributes primarily to demands 
of students, are the same shifts 
which then occurred in most col- 
leges across the nation. The con- 
tent of courses which were earlier 
called Natural Philosophy (al- 
though Oberlin had a professor of 
chemistry from 1834) and Moral 
Philosophy became departmental- 
ized and expanded in the various 
natural sciences and social studies 
as well as in philosophy, psychol- 
ogy, and religion. That depart- 
mentalization or fragmentation was 
for better or worse—certainly 
worse if one wishes to avoid the 
emergence of fragmented person- 
alities. Courses in modern lan- 
guages and literatures were added 
to those in Hebrew, the Bible, 
Latin, and Greek, which had been 
taught from the beginning, follow- 
ing emphases set by the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation. 

Fletcher’s history ends with 1865. 
John Barnard divides his account 
of the next 50 years into four chap- 
ters. The first, entitled ‘‘The Evan- 
gelical College,” begins with the 
retirement as president, in 1866, 
of the founder of modern revival- 
ism, Charles Finney, and extends 
through the first 14 years of the 


administration of his successor, 


President Finney 


James Fairchild, a graduate of the 
College and a student of both Fin- 
ney and Asa Mahan, the first presi- 
dent. During those years, Barnard 
finds, the College was still loyal 
to its earlier “moral and religious 
1aeals” (pr loss 

Precisely what those ideals were 
he never specifies. This is an un- 
fortunate omission because heated 
sectarian controversies on religious 
principles and practices were dom- 
inant in the intellectual life of the 
period. Neither orthodox Presby- 
terians nor Congregationalists, 
Mahan, Finney, and Fairchild were 
called “heretics.” Their students 
were denied ordination by the 
orthodox churches. Although Bar- 
nard uses the terms “evangelical- 
ism” and ‘evangelical Protestant- 
ism” repeatedly, he never precisely 
defines them. Their direct bearing 
on the growth of the institution, its 
ideals and principles, consequently 
is obscure. Meaning tends to be 
lost in imprecise language: 

The evangelical mission of early 

Oberlin [What were its specific 

purposes?] required more than in- 

doctrination in Christian beliefs 

[which ones? in what creeds and 

dogmas? if any?] The test of faith 

fin what?] lay in good works. The 
founders hoped that Oberlin grad- 
uates would carry the message of 
salvation [what? when? where? 

how?] to people everywhere (p. 

30). 

Statements like these leave the 
reader in anguish because the “new 
measures” theology of Mahan and 
Finney rejected dogmas and creeds. 
Since sacraments did not bring 
salvation, Mahan and Finney re- 
jected them. Salvation came from 
morally inspired activity deeply 
within individuals whose regener- 
ated motivation was to create and 
sustain harmonious societies, the 
Kingdom of God on earth, follow- 
ing a model set by John Frederick 
Oberlin (1740-1826), whose social 
gospel had unified an Alsatian 
community. The post-Civil War 
Oberlin does not emerge from 
Barnard’s first chapter. 

The second chapter, entitled 
“The Evangelical College in Tran- 
sition,” covers auguries of change: 
the theologian’s confrontation of 
the sciences, especially Darwinism, 
and student criticism of instruc- 
tion, particularly George Herbert 
Mead’s criticism of Fairchild’s 
teaching of moral philosophy. 


The readiness in the near future to 
abandon many of the old forms of 
piety best reveals their loose hold 
on the students of Fairchild’s day. 
The conviction that education 
should be founded on faith [again: 
in what?] was in transition... 
It could no longer be confidently 
assumed that the truth [about 
what?], whole and rightly propor- 
tioned, was known, needing only 
to be handed on to the next gen- 
eration. Instead, truth had to be 
discovered; it was the object of a 
continuing quest for the ideas 
that would explain and master re- 
‘ality. (pp. 67-68) 


One wonders if Barnard here re- 
flects a latter-day obeisance of 
some hard-boiled intellectuals to 
positivistic conceptions of truth, 
objectified and depersonalized. The 
records show quite clearly that 
Fairchild was not disturbed by the 
new sciences and comments by stu- 
dents. In commenting on the Dar- 
Wwinian hypothesis, Fairchild re- 
marked, “... the duty of religion 
does not turn upon the question 
of man’s origin or creation, but 
upon his present nature and rela- 
tions.” (Swing, Fairchild, p. 270) 
Oberlin then differentiated truths 
about consciousness and personal 
experience from matters of fact. 

The third chapter, “Building a 
New Oberlin,” shows, in the minds 
of students, Barnard believes, the 
emergence of purely intellectual 
accents. Prominent then, among 
the students as critics, were Robert 
A. Millikan, for the natural sci- 
ences, and John R. Commons, for 
social studies. 

In the final chapter, ‘‘The Pro- 
gressive Era,” Barnard finds that 
“the old evangelical faith, with its 
emphasis on individual salvation 
and personal moral codes, was giv- 
ing way to a new faith combining 
reverence for the worth of the in- 
dividual with social redemption” 
(p. 115). The practices of soulless, 
industrialized corporations, which 
grew impersonally, without consci- 
ences; the rise of destitution and 
disease in slums; corruption in polit- 
ical parties and governing bodies; 
the exploitation of natural re- 
sources and public utilities—all 
these sparked a new humanitar- 
ilanism which was reflected in the 
social gospel of Rauschenbusch and 
King and also widely in the ora- 
tions and editorials of Oberlin stu- 
dents. 

The College passed, Barnard con- 
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cludes, “from a preoccupation with 
the salvation of the soul to a de- 
termination to reform society” (p. 
126). Historical fact denies such 
a conclusion. The Oberlin aboli- 
tionists defied “law and order’’ to 
free a fugitive slave. The bell in 
the chapel tolled for an hour when 
John Brown was hanged. The Ohio 
journalist, Petroleum V. Nasby, 
“late pastor uv the Church of 
the New Dispensation,” in reflect- 
ing on the Civil War, concluded 
that “Oberlin wuz the prime cause 
uv all the trouble.” 

What emerges, essentially, from 
Barnard’s survey of 50 years of the 
history of Oberlin College, is, as 
stated on the dust jacket, a ‘“‘record 
of the extent to which student ad- 
vocacy of reform transcended its 
beginning in an evangelical heri- 
tage, which had stressed personal 
salvation, to become a program for 
progressive political and _ social 
change.” 

Most regrettably, this is a sur- 
prisingly limited study of the his- 
torical sweep established by the 
title. Oberlin insisted on discus- 
sion and debate from the begin- 
ning. Barnard does not place such 
an exchange in the context of the 
expressed educational ideal of the 
College, education of “the whole 
man.” That ideal reached, in un- 
broken continuity, across Oberlin’s 
first century. It is of first impor- 
tance. Barnard ignores it. 

Four other difficulties appear in 
Barnard’s book. The first is the 
failure to remove contradictory 
statements. Page nine reports that 
“The College was in a relatively 
prosperous condition during most 
of the years” of Fairchild’s presi- 
dency. Page 12, however, reports: 
“Since the College was frequently 
in financial straits, the use of grad- 
uates for teaching at low rates of 
pay may indeed have enabled it to 
survive.” To add another instance: 
page 20 reports that in the continu- 
ation of the classical curriculum 
under Fairchild’s presidency (1866- 
1889) the literary societies “pro- 
vided an invaluable supplement to 
the narrow and unimaginative cur- 
riculum.” Page 55, however, re- 
ports that, after the Civil War, 
“student extracurricular efforts” in 
literary societies and _ oratorical 
contests “were vague and point- 


aD 


The second difficulty is the pre- 
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sentation of supposition for fact. 
On page 14 Charles Henry Church- 
ill’s deviation from ‘‘prevailing 
Oberlin religious belief and prac- 
tice” is said to be “‘that he thought 
character to be more important 
than creed.” So did the Oberlin 
“heretics”; so that was no “devia- 
tion.” In “Oberlin: The Colony and 
the College,’ Fairchild himself is 
explicit on this point: 


There is no regulation requiring 
that professors and instructors 
shall have any church connections 
whatever. There is no creed to 
which theological professors even 
are required to assent in their in- 
auguration. (p. 108) 


Finney himself, who with Mahan 
shaped Oberlin’s “heretical” theo- 
logical views, ‘‘continually attack- 
ed sectarian creeds and dogmas 
Which, he said, encumbered the 
truth and divided men on nones- 
sential points.” (William G. Mc- 
Loughlin, Jr., Modern Revivalism, 
p. 76) Barnard says on page 30 that 
Oberlin students, throughout the 
19th century, “were engaged on 
many fronts in the battle with re- 
ligious heresy.” Apparently, he 
overlooks the heated controversies 
between the Calvinists, the ecclesi- 
astics and the sacramentalists, on 
the one side, and the Oberlin “‘her- 
etics” on the other. (See Fairchild, 
Oberlin: “The Colony and the Col- 
lege,” pp. 97-108). These contro- 
versies led ecclesiastical bodies to 
exclude Oberlin ministers from or- 
dination. Fairchild himself was 
refused ordination by the Huron 
Presbytery (Swing, Fairchild, p. 
105). How, then, could the “her- 
etical” Oberlin seminarians ‘battle 
with religious heresy’? They them- 
selves were “heretics”. In their 
views, interpretations, and prac- 
tices, they were far more non- 
conformist to authoritarian ecclesi- 
astical doctrines and practices than 
not. 

Since the Reformation, the En- 
lightenment, the scientific revolu- 
tion, and the American declaration 
of political independence and self- 
government had generated widely 
diversified and increasingly prom- 
inent views in both academic and 
ecclesiastical circles, personal opin- 
ions on theological issues prolifer- 
ated. The old terms could not be 
counted on to denote religious 
views with precision. Fairchild re- 


James Fairchild 
as preparatory department 
Principal. He 
never wore wig after 
he became president 


President Mahan 


ported that the whole ground of 
Christian life and duty was trav- 
ersed by the early colonists at 
Oberlin and all questions were 
vigorously discussed. The com- 
munity, however, settled down to 
“leaving to each one’s personal 
judgment and conscience the de- 
termination of his own conduct” 
(Fairchild, pp. 81-82). Since the 
Oberlin theologians, especially Fin- 
ney and King, defined their own 
terms and thereby created their 
“heresy,” an exact history of their 
years should explore those concep- 
tions and definitions. Barnard’s 
book does not. That is its third dif- 
ficulty. The frequent use of such 
large terms and phrases as “‘evan- 
gelicalism,” ‘evangelical Protest- 
antism,” “Christian perfectionism,” 
and “the salvation of the soul,” 
needs the differentiations in mean- 
ings which became the basis of 
heated sectarian strife during the 
period. The views at Oberlin dif- 
fered very greatly from many orth- 
ordox, sectarian ecclesiastically- 
approved views. (James William 
Lee, in “The Development of The- 
Ology at Oberlin,’ Drew, 1952, 
carefully scrutinizes and differen- 
tiates meanings.) “Evangelicalism,” 
undefined, as is the case here, is 
an inappropriate word to describe 
what happened at Oberlin. Bar- 
nard’s title might more appropri- 
ately have been: “From Heresy to 
Progressivism,’’ but that, too, 
would narrow Oberlin’s primary 
concern, from the beginning: the 
fullest possible personal growth of 
its students. 

A fourth difficulty lies in mis- 
leading oversimplifications of both 
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Prof. George Allen 
Founder of the Musical Union 


the structure and purposes of Ober- 
lin. The founder, John J. Shipherd, 
who had been influenced by Finney 
in upstate New York and by the 
achievement of John Frederick 
Oberlin, was concerned with a 
great deal more than enlarging the 
membership of churches by seek- 
ing conventional conversions to an 
organized Christian sect. Barnard 
does not make sufficiently clear the 
complexity of Shipherd’s vision 
and confidence. Shipherd’s work 
was the projection of a hope and 
reassurance that man could and 
would improve his life on earth. 
Shipherd, and all who helped him 
from 1833 to his departure to found 
Olivet in 1844, founded, first, a 
colony, an idealistic community. It 
was not a theocracy but a demo- 
cratic commune. In it, were a 
church and a college, but the three, 
as bodies and institutions, were 
structurally independent: com- 
munity, college, and church. 
Barnard gives the impression 
that the early College was preoccu- 
pied almost exclusively with what 
he calls evangelicalism. Among 
its several departments then were 
an undergraduate college and a 
theological seminary. The College 
offered the courses then common in 
Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, mathe- 
matics, natural and moral philos- 
ophy. Dr. James Dascomb be- 
came professor of chemistry and 
physiology in 1834. The next year 
Elihu Ingersoll became professor 
of music, the first so titled in any 
American college; and in 1837, 
George Allen, student of Lowell 
Mason, through Finney’s influence, 
joined the faculty, taught voice, 


Colonial Hall's first floor 
was used as a chapel until 1855 


founded the Oberlin Musical As- 
sociation, and organized an orches- 
tra. A course in the history of art 
was first offered at Oberlin in 
1871, earlier than one at Harvard 
(Laurine M. Bongiorno, “The Fine 
Arts in Oberlin, 1836-1918.” Allen 
Memorial Art Museum Bulletin 
XV, Spring, 1958: 105). Religion 
(the Oberlin ‘“heresy’) was a 
strong and central concern of 19th 
century Oberlinians, but as a col- 
lege, Oberlin had other interests 
as well. The rich personal life, 
aesthetic and intellectual, as well 
as moral, mattered. 

These facts scarcely support Bar- 
nard’s statement about the found- 
ers of Oberlin: “In their religious 
beliefs and educational ideas they 
were more conservative than most 
of the descendants of the Puritans 
who remained in New England to 
guide the churches and the colleges 
there” (p. 15). In saying that the 
College was preoccupied “with the 
salvation of the soul,” in addition 
to disregarding the meaning that 
that phrase had for the early Ober- 
linians, Barnard is disregarding 
the founder’s own statement of 
purpose, which was published in 
The New York Evangelist, Septem- 
ber, 1833: ‘‘The system of educa- 
tion in this Institute will provide 
for the body and heart as well as 
the intellect; for it aims at the best 
education of the whole man.” 

Barnard, consequently, has 
missed the unbroken continuity of 
purpose, summarized in the Jubi- 
lee address (1883) by Jacob Dolson 
Cox (not in Barnard’s bibliogra- 
phy) and reiterated in the inau- 
gural addresses of presidents Fair- 
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Tappan Square (1900) 
with its wooden walks 


and 
King. A rather direct, even blunt, 
honesty has been one of Oberlin’s 
ways. Those presidents knew what 
they were saying and meant what 
they said. Their statements were 


child, Ballantine, Barrows, 


neither instances of ceremonial 
rhetoric, political oratory, nor pro- 
motional copy. For a complete his- 
tory of the ideals and principles of 
the College they require close and 
serious scrutiny. They all converge 
to one principle: a liberal educa- 
tion is ‘“‘the best education of the 
whole man.” 

More than Barnard reckons with 
happened at Oberlin College be- 
tween the Civil War and World 
War I. Not at the initiative of 
students but with their cooperation 
under the leadership of the founder 
and three great presidents Oberlin 
achieved by 1927 as distinctive an 
education for the undergraduate as 
has appeared anywhere. 

Cutting through all the conveni- 
ently ritualized conventions and 
doctrines of the authoritatian ec- 
clesiasticism, Finney preached self- 
analysis, self-evaluation, self-ac- 
countability: psychologically, “a 
change of heart” which moved the 
individual from egocentrism to al- 
truism. Since ethical components 
were an inextricable part of all 
public policies, decisions, and ac- 
tions, Fairchild preached benevo- 
lence, mindfulness, and _ self-re- 
straining concern for all. 

As much philosopher as theolo- 
gian, King preached “the primacy 
of the person,” “reverence for per- 
sonality”; and if one is to be truly 
educated, the necessity for “seeing 
life whole.” Shipherd’s goal of the 
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best education for the whole man 
his successors had sustained and 
realized by 1927. Within that vision 
the College matured. Robert Sam- 
uel Fletcher wrote a definitive his- 
tory of the College from its founda- 
tion in 1833 through the Civil War. 
A definitive history of the continu- 
ity and developments subsequent 
to the Civil War remains to be 
written. 


II 


Changes occurred during Ober- 
lin’s first century, to be sure. There 
was no change, however, in the un- 
derstanding of what an undergradu- 
ate college (and not a university) 
education should be in the life of 
any individual. Growth within a 
sustained orientation in liberal edu- 
cation President King noted in his 
Commencement Address of 1911: 

We cannot truly follow the fathers 
by saying what the fathers said, 
nor doing what the fathers did, 
but only by evincing a like spirit, 
by striving to meet, as openmind- 
edly, as earnestly, as loyally, and 
as fearlessly as they met the prob- 
lems of their time, those of our 
own. 

Shipherd’s conception of “the 
whole man’ embraced both the 
personal and the social capacities 
of every individual. Societies bear 
the images of the men and women 
who shape, criticize, and control 
them. A just society reflects the 
judiciousness and kindness of its 
citizenry. Liberally educated whole 
men and women enrich that citi- 
zenry. At Oberlin there was work 
in the world to be done and each 
had a share in doing it. In his 1883 


The old chapel prior to its 
remodeling in 1876 


Oberlin Jubilee address, Jacob Dol- 
son Cox, 1851, pictured the College 
“as a steadily growing power” with 
“an inflexible purpose to make the 
proper work of the college none the 
less efficient because of its zeal for 
reform.” The specific work of the 
school, he found: 
was to educate the intelligence 
and the conscience of the people 
till legislation and governmental 
action in behalf of freedom should 
be the necessary response of legis- 
lator and ruler to an imperative 
popular demand. (The Oberlin 
Jubilee, ed. W. G. Ballantine, p. 
278) 
The policies and practices of any 
society, that is to say, reflect the 
degree of wholeness of perspective, 
judgment, and will which a genu- 
ine liberal education has encour- 
aged all voters and policy-makers 
to exercise in framing policies and 
in reaching decisions. Political ex- 
pediency is thus transcended by the 
larger vision of a just society and 
the moral responsibility of each 
citizen to be of help in reaching and 
maintaining that larger vision. 


The College as an 
Independent Institution 


To be an effective institution in 
educating competent, judicious, 
and kind and humane citizens for 
a free society an undergraduate 
college must be an independent in- 
stitution. It cannot indoctrinate its 
students for the usefulness that in- 
doctrination may have for other in- 
stitutions. It must encourage its 
students to develop within them- 
selves a maturing perspective and 
They must knowingly 
freedom. 


judgment. 


earn their own Conse- 


quently, in a society of free men 
and women, the undergraduate col- 
lege cannot permit other institu- 
tions, pressure groups, or vested 
interests to subvert its purposes or 
to put it to extraneous uses. 


Educating the Whole Man 


By what specific ideals and prin- 
ciples, then, did Oberlin seek to 
educate “the whole man’? 

The education of the intellect (as 
the single purpose of a college) is 
often too dominant today. The edu- 
cation of the heart is neglected or 
totally disregarded. The whole per- 
son does not emerge solely from the 
mastery of objective knowledge. 
That emergence also requires 
deep and absorbing subjective ex- 
periences of the humanistic discip- 
lines: art, literature, music, philos- 
ophy, and religion. No person who 
lacks a reverential understanding 
and appreciation of the world’s 
store of human achievements in 
these expressive disciplines is 
wholly or liberally educated. The 
Oberlin of the nineteenth century 
understood this better than many 
understand it today. 


The Oberlin Heresy 


The religious ideals of the earlier 
Oberlin are often totally misunder- 
stood or dismissed today. Viewed 
within a Biblical frame of refer- 
ence, with particular emphasis on 
the Hebraic prophets, the perfect 
life for any individual, a life which 
most assured its fulfillment, was, to 
the Oberlinians of the 19th century, 
one of righteousness and benevo- 
lence in all one did, one which 
followed the admonition of Micah 
(6: 8): “to do justice, and to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with 
your God.” Knowing Kant some- 
what better than did his colleagues, 
Mahan held that God was demand- 
ed by human intelligence. Being 
intuitionists and, at the same time, 
common-sense rationalists, both 
Finney and Fairchild found God 
evidenced by man’s moral nature, 
the law of benevolence within 
man’s consciousness. This was 
taken as axiomatic and not argued 
philosophically. It has been rightly 
noted that the views of both Fin- 
ney and Fairchild were close to 
Deism and that the rights of God 
tended to be moderated, in a land 
which had knowingly and willingly 
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rejected the European dominance 
of kings and priests, in favor of the 
rights of all men. Grounded in an 
empirical and historical unfolding, 
King’s view of deity clearly antici- 
pates what Alfred North White- 
head called “‘the consequent nature 
of, God 

The sermons preached and the 
books written at Oberlin during 
the 19th century make clear the 
denotations of the terms which re- 
flected its “heresy.” To under- 
stand them, one must get at the 
meanings they gave the words they 
used. In their texts, sin is selfish- 
ness. Sin is willing, in paranoiac 
self-delusions of egocentric gran- 
deur and titular power, one’s own 
self-gratification as the supreme 
end of life—a delusive self-right- 
eous defense of one’s own ego. 

Quite apart from and beyond all 
mimetic ritualizations of religious 
obligation, the arching criterion for 
conduct is altruism (peace to all 
men of good will) or the term that 
so constantly pervades discourses 
by both Finney and Fairchild: 
benevolence. In his “Elements of 
Theology,” Fairchild wrote: 

Benevolence expresses the en- 
tirety of his (God’s) moral char- 
acter. His holiness, justice, mercy, 
faithfulness, and truth, are but 
different aspects of benevolence 
exercised in different relations. 
p20) 
And in his “Lectures on System- 
atic Theology,” Finney wrote of 
selfishness and benevolence, with 
his characteristic psychological em- 
phasis, 
They are the two, and the only 
two, great antagonistic principles 
in the universe of mind. Each is 
heaving and energizing like an 
earthquake to realize its end. A 
war of mutual and uncompromis- 
ing extermination necessarily ex- 
ists between them. (p. 192) 

In the Oberlin theology, with its 
strong ethical accent, God is benev- 
olence directed toward an ultimate 
end: the happiness of all being, in- 
cluding God himself. This deity is 
not one of Nicene trinitarianism, 
of sacrificial death, of wrath, pre- 
destination, and damnation, nor a 
Kantian abstraction of moral obli- 
gation. This deity, as King preach- 
ed, following closely the teachings 
of Finney and Fairchild, is im- 
manent, most of all in human per- 
sonality. Man’s own highest pur- 
poses are in line with His. To King, 
“The agony of the world’s struggle 


is the very life of God.” (King, 
“Fundamental Questions,” p. 64) 

‘‘Conversion,’’ “a change of 
heart,” and “regeneration,” to Fin- 
ney, were a conscious repudiation 
of selfishness in one’s conduct. 
Finney found the foundation of all 
error in “the dogma that human 
nature is sinful in itself’? (Mem- 
oirs, p. 256). The individual’s 
conscious repudiation of selfishness 
and guiding his actions by benevo- 
lence was a deliberate choice, made 
possible by the freedom of his will. 
“Salvation,” “the salvation of the 
soul,” and ‘redemption,’ in the 
Oberlin ‘‘heresy,” are, with Amer- 
ican activistic and pragmatic em- 
phasis, in one’s personal and social 
conduct, walking humbly, loving 
kindness, and doing justice during 
this life. 

There is no indication that Ma- 
han, Finney, and Fairchild ever 
read or studied the religious clas- 
sics of the Orient. They might have 
been a bit startled to discover how 
close, in belief, they on occasion 
came to the teachings of Theravada 
Buddhism and Taoism. Viewed 
from a non-theistic Oriental frame 
of reference, for example, from 
“The Tao-te-Ching”’: 

I have three treasures. Guard and 

keep them: 

The first is deep love, 

The second is frugality, 

And the third is not to dare to 
be ahead of the world. 

Because of deep love, one is cour- 
ageous. 

Because of frugality, one is gen- 
erous. 

Because of not daring to be ahead 
of the world, one becomes the 
leader of the world. (Trans. 
Wing-tsit Chan, p. 219) 

Oberlin ‘‘perfectionism”’’ and 
“santification” were projections 
from Oberlin immanency: God and 
man may share the supreme moral 
law, benevolence. When man, of 
his own free will, chooses the good 
of all being, as an ultimate inten- 
tion, that choice is a moral action, 
where no divided heart is possible. 
The holy person, totally good, is 
born of his choice of the holy. No 
one, not even God, can do more 
than fulfill his obligation: 

The law of God is strictly per- 

sonal; it addresses every one on 

the ground of his own personality, 
and adapts itself to his condition 
and circumstances. It has no av- 
erage standard of duty, adapted to 
families, or ages, or races; and the 


final appointment of good or evil 
is not made to men in groups or 
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by nations, but with a discrimina- 
tion which takes note of personal 
character. 
(Fairchild, Moral Philosophy, 
p. 147) 


Here, Fairchild was surprisingly 
close to some of the insights in Wil- 
liam Blake’s ‘‘The Everlasting Gos- 
pel” (c. 1818), a work probably 
unknown to him. 

From the Oberlin principle of 
immanency comes the principle of 
the sacredness of life, of each living 
person, endowed as a creative 
agent, with a freedom of will which 
permits him, with far wider ranges 
than those permitted by Jonathan 
Edwards, to choose or reject a life 
of unselfishness and benevolence. 
Benevolence was not disinterested, 
but disinterestedly participatory. 
There is a strand of personalistic 
benevolence in post-Kantian phil- 
osophical conjectures. Some have 
believed that King developed his 
“reverence for personality” as the 
absolute end of history from his 
studies in Germany. But its sub- 
stance he surely got first from the 
Holy Scriptures and from the 
Oberlin ‘‘heresy.”’ Mahan, Finney, 
and Fairchild were not historians 
of ideas nor readers in the history 
of ideas. Finney’s views were 
commonly more original with him 
than borrowed. They were com- 
monly his own, born of the scru- 
tiny with which his logical and 
legalistic mind checked his intui- 
tions and experiences. Finney’s 
Memoirs confirm this. Mahan’s 
Autobiography confirms that this 
was also his method, rather than a 
scholarly mastery of millenia-old 
arguments over ethical, theological, 
religious, and philosophical issues. 

It is, consequently, comparatively 
fruitless to attempt to trace the 
Oberlin conceptions of benevolence 
and of man as a free, creative and 
responsible agent in his own be- 
coming backward through the 
heated arguments (Jonathan Ed- 
wards as heated and polemical as 
any) between the Calvinists and 
the Arminians to the views of 
Berkeley and Locke and Cudworth 
and the Cambridge Platonists on to 
Plotinus. King was acquainted 
with the ideas of Kant and the 
post-Kantian emphasis, not on doc- 
trine but on experience, which was 
held by Schleiermacher and Rit- 
sch]. He was also acquainted with 
the philosophical anthropology of 
Lotze, and the free and creative 
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subjective idealism of Lotze’s suc- 
cessor, Dilthey. King’s interdis- 
ciplinary, comprehensive view of 
life, in both its material and spirit- 
ual dimensions, was his own, nour- 
ished most of all through its roots 
in the earlier teaching at Oberlin. 

Nineteenth century teachers at 
Oberlin often taught more than 
one subject. They had broad inter- 
disciplinary perspectives and in- 
formed systems of values—in the 
tradition of the whole man. They 
knew their subjects, but, as teach- 
ers, they were more than narrow 
specialists in narrow delimitations 
of subject matter. A fully informed 
synthesis was as important as a 
highly specialized analysis. 

In the present century, with its 
heavy accents on the secular and 
the technological; creature comforts 
and electronic escapism; on vast 
manipulations and exploitations of 
economic and political power which 
know neither conscience nor moral 
law; and, among those avid for 
ecclesiastical power, on ecumenical 
movements centered, not in a 
search for “pure religion” but a 
unification structured around rites, 
dogmas, and creeds, and, among 
congregations of laymen, on an 
easy, imperceptive, unquestioning, 
and habitual acceptance of outworn 
doctrines—in the midst of all these 
accents, the theological ‘‘heresy”’ 
of 19th century Oberlin seems to be 
more commonly dismissed in ar- 
rogant ignorance than explored for 
enduring standards for humanizing 
styles and judgments. 

And yet, if one is to understand 
the founder’s sense of “the best 
education of the whole man,” one 
must develop a sense of that “her- 
esy.” Religion is an inseparable 
part of the wholeness of any human 
being. Without it, he is maimed. 
In saying that education at Oberlin 
would provide not only for the in- 
tellect but also for the body and 
the heart, Shipherd and the teach- 
ers of moral philosophy and the- 
ology sought, within a Biblical 
frame of reference, what they be- 
lieved to be a “‘pure religion,” one 
that combined intellect (the under- 
standing) with heart (compassion, 
will, and social action). 

The men who built Oberlin called 
themselves Christian. In ethical 
outlook and in criticism of ritu- 
alized orthodoxies, however, they 
were closer to Buddha, Socrates, 
and Jesus than to Paul and Con- 


stantine (‘By this sign thou shalt 
conquer’). To the men who built 
Oberlin conquest over oneself came 
first. The uses of religion for poli- 
tical, economic, intellectual, and 
spiritual controls over others were 
all sacrilege. 

Books by Fairchild and King 
bear this out, with the same con- 
ceptions of a benevolent, and not 
a wrathful deity; the sacredness of 
the lives of all human beings; the 
freedom of their wills as moral 
agents; their ethical accountability 
for what they do, and their capaci- 
ties for growing, during their lives, 
under the moral law of benevolence 
towards perfections within them- 
selves and their societies. This, 
then, is my attempt to summarize 
succinctly the Oberlin theology, the 
Oberlin “heresy”’: 


The life of each human being is 
sacred; the personality of each 
must be reverenced (King, Seeing 
Life Whole, pp. 75-103). Man best 
fulfills that life, his being, as does 
God, in unselfish conduct. As a 
free and responsible agent (free- 
dom of the will) in deciding what 
he should do, man may choose to 
be either selfish or benevolent. 
The simplicity of moral action 
(Fairchild, Moral Science, pp. 83- 
98) is, therefore, clear. To achieve 
the degree of perfection, imman- 
ent and possible, man must, as a 
law of God and of life, direct his 
will and his actions towards the 
fullest possible state of being of 
both individuals and societies; for 
these are man’s and God’s su- 
preme culminations, ends within 
themselves, without solely per- 
sonal or utilitarian motives. 


This new theological interpreta- 
tion of life, in historical perspec- 
tive, William G. McLoughlin has 
summarized in his edition of Fin- 
ney’s ‘‘Lectures on Revivals of Re- 
ligion” (Harvard University Press, 
1960) as 


a philosophy that, however in- 
consistently, blended reason and 
faith, science and revelation, self- 
reliance and divine guidance, 
pragmatism and intuition, head 
and heart, moral self-denial and 
spiritual freedom, social reform 
and rugged individualism, human- 
itarianism and piety ... (p. x) 


In his Autobiography (London, 
1882, p. 170) Mahan reported 


when the startling fact stood out in 
broad relief before the Church and 
the world, that brother Finney 
and myself had adopted views of 
faith and doctrine at variance with 
the long settled and cherished be- 
lief of the churches and denomi- 
nations to which we had been 
formally affiliated, and when it 
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became evident that our views 
would be received by multitudes 
in all the churches, then we knew 
what the apostle (I Corinthians, 
4:13) meant when he said, “We 
are made as the filth of the world, 
and are the offscouring of all 
things.” In all directions we were 
openly disfellowshipped ... 


The Case Against 
Ecclesiasticism 


Objections to Oberlin during its 
first century were not alone objec- 
tions to “views of faith and doc- 
trine.” In his Memoirs, Finney re- 
ported that “The brethren that 
were here on the ground were 
heartily in favor of building up a 
school on radical principles of re- 
form” (p. 343); but contemporary 
objections to social reforms did not 
end the list of objections. The 
earlier Oberlinians brought the 
practices and authority of the 
church itself under attack. There 
was no deliberate indoctrination: 
“Our principle has been to accord 
to each other the right of private 
judgment” (Finney, Memoirs, p. 
349). To be religious required no 
creed, no dogma, no confession of 
faith. To Finney, the foundation of 
all error was “the dogma that hu- 
man nature is sinful in itself” 
(Memoirs, p. 256). In reporting 
that he was ashamed of the West- 
minster Confession, Finney gave 
his reasons: 


I could not feel any respect for a 
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document that would undertake 
to impose on mankind such dog- 
mas as those, sustained for the 
most part by passages of Scripture 
that were totally irrelevant and 
not in a single instance sustained 
by passages which, in a court of 
law, would have been considered 
at all conclusive. (Memoirs, 42 ff.) 


In the covenant signed by prospec- 
tive colonists, Shipherd lamented 
“the degeneracy of the Church” 
(Fletcher, p. 110) and Lane semin- 
arians, soon to go to Oberlin with 
Mahan and Finney, found that 
“The spiritual death in our church- 
es is alarming” and that ecclesias- 
ticism was “insiduously worming 
itself into the confidence of the 
people, and undermining the very 
foundations of pure religion” 
(Fletcher, p. 174). 

Just as Josiah, King of Judah 
(641-609 B.C.), apparently - cen- 
tered a cultic religion in a Deu- 
teronomic reform, so Finney, as 
“backwoods” revivalist, centered 
his sense of “pure religion” in the 
“rhapsodic” prophtts of the Holy 
Scriptures: Amos, Hosea, Micah, 
and Jeremiah. As the Judean 
prophets reconstructed theology to 
accent the purity of religion within 
the individual and in social justice, 
Yahweh in the human heart and 
not so much in a temple (“I will 
put my law in their inward parts, 
and in their heart will I write it”: 
Jeremiah, 31:33); so Finney, shar- 
ing the substance and the tone of 
their prophecies, sought to free re- 
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ligion from European ecclesiastical 
corruptions and the imitation and 
perpetuation of them in American 
churches. 

The optimism of Finney com- 
bined the faith of Malachi (‘““Have 
we not all one father? Has not one 
God created us?’’) and the millen- 
nial hope of Zephaniah. The nega- 
tive criticism of frequent hypocrisy 
and the misconceptions of doctrine 
in the orthodox churches echoes 
Amos, Micah, and Haggai. The 
conception of sin as_ selfishness 
pervades Amos and Hosea; sacred- 
ness and dignity in the lives of 
individuals (almost two and a half 
millenia later bases of both Jef- 
fersonian and Jacksonian democ- 
racy) resounded in Finney from 
Amos, Hosea, Jeremiah, and Eze- 
kiel. The emotional outpouring of 
the divine spirit was Joel’s baptism 
of all flesh with spirit. The search 
for “pure religion,” first; In a 
“change of heart”? within the con- 
sciousness of individuals, was at 
the center of the “heretical” the- 
ology at Oberlin. That search con- 
tinued as an evolving growing con- 
cern through President King’s 
‘Reconstruction in Theology” 
(1901) on to the end of his presi- 
dency. Of the theological reflec- 
tions of King, Frank Hugh Foster 
(professor at Oberlin: 1884-1892: 
1926-1932) concluded: 


he pointed the way which 
would lead to positions still farth- 
er advanced, although he did not 
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himself develop them... . His 
pupils felt in view of his teach- 
ings a great relief from certain 
difficulties and objectionable doc- 
trines, and from the ontological 
elements of the old theology that 
give just offence. 

(The Modern Movement in Amer- 
ican Theology, 1939, p. 187) 


It is unfortunate that Fletcher 
ended his chapter on Mahan with 
the statement that “From 1850 
Oberlin moved steadily away from 
radicalism toward moderation and 
from heresy toward orthodoxy” (p. 
488). That statement has been 
subsequently used, as Barnard uses 
it, as a summation of what hap- 
pened at Oberlin before World War 
I. The facts, clearly in the record 
of the development of theology at 
Oberlin from 1850 through the cen- 
tury, simply do not support a re- 
linquishing of radicalism and an 
acceptance of orthodoxy, if ortho- 
doxy be defined as dogma, creed, 
and conflict over ecclesiastical 
power, as with the Pharisees and 
Sadducees, or if orthodoxy be de- 
fined, in a society without active 
moral standards, as, ‘“‘the mere per- 
formance of ceremonial” by “‘spirit- 
ual” authorities (Bertrand de Jou- 
venel, “On Power,” p. 374). Neither 
Finney, Fairchild, nor King, in 
their ethically-based teachings, in- 
doctrinated any one in the dogmas 
and creeds of orthodoxies. In con- 
fronting students with problems of 
conduct in their social lives, they 
encouraged the quest for a “pure 
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Class of 1896 was less than staid 


religion” as a real dimension in the 
wholeness of their being, the edu- 
cation of the heart as well as the 
intellect, in Shipherd’s words. 


The Social Values 
of a Pure Religion 


The startlingly profound 
achievement of Oberlin College 
during its first century was its full 
realization of Shipherd’s dream of 
developing a deep and genuine re- 
ligious view of life as well as the 
intellect. That was accomplished 
by teachers and students who knew 
what a liberal education is, be- 
lieved in it, and worked together to 
achieve it. But liberal education, 
however, defined as personal 
growth in body, heart, and intel- 
lect, is not too often deeply com- 
prehended today. Few may read- 
ily admit that the elders saw more 
clearly than we see. 

Ours is an age put upon by all 
sorts of aggressive, greedy, and 
psychologically delusive pressures 
for professional status and power, 
inside educational institutions as 
well as elsewhere. Our air is pol- 
luted, not by chemicals alone, but 
also by a pretentious, exploitative, 
and empty rhetoric. Our minds are 
constantly contaminated by all 
varieties of propagandistic pres- 
sures, spiritual as well as material. 
Our vast educative process has 
failed to supply full vision and 
standards which enable citizens to 


differentiate technological and 
spiritual achievements. 

The technological achievement of 
permitting two men safely to take a 
few steps on the moon, as an event 
reaching into the inmost heart of 
humanity, becomes an insignificant 
achievement when contrasted, for 
example, to the spiritual achieve- 
ment inherent in Asoka’s denunci- 
ation, even then, of the prolonged 
practice of killing men in war. In 
the history of humanity, he is the 
only king “publicly to express gen- 
uine grief for a deed commonly re- 
garded as the legitimate business 
of a king,” killing in war. (B. G. 
Gokale, “Asoka Maurya,” p. 59). 

The failure today of the vast 
educative process to supply full 
vision and standards in reaching 
decisions and framing policies has 
debased the quality of the present 
American society by making speci- 
alists, and not whole men, most in 
demand in seemingly prestigious 
and financially rewarding circles, 
including the academic. Both so- 
ciety and education must share the 
blame. Both are debased, although 
the comfortably smug will deny it. 
A debased society all the more 
needs an independent and unde- 
based education. 

No fully informed person denies 
any of the values of possessing full 
and sound knowledge. That is not 
the issue, though polemicists often 
try to make it seem to be. Beyond 
fully in- 


superficial arguments, 
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formed persons know that all de- 
cisions and policies affecting the 
lives of individuals and societies 
require more than mere know- 
ledge. 

What Julian Benda, in 1927, 
termed “the treason of the intel- 
lectuals’” is now more than ever 
with us in the undergraduate col- 
lege in the form of a delusive aca- 
demic professionalism which makes 
narrow and often futile, expend- 
able research and status in learned 
societies far more important than 
being, as informed and judicious 
friends, genuinely concerned with 
the fullest possible personal growth 
of undergraduate students, in 
body, heart, and intellect. 

Such a concern at Oberlin was 
everywhere evident throughout its 
first century. The College was a 
teaching institution made up of 
serious-minded students and teach- 
ers. It did not try to assume the 
posture of a group of research in- 
stitutes to be administered. Ethical 
standards grew from its enduring 
pursuit of a pure religion, from 
“the simplicity of moral action.” 
As a teaching institution, and not 
a group of research mini-institutes, 
it enabled faculty and _ students 
fully to share those standards in 
communal friendliness. Liberal 
education then fulfilled the task of 
spiritual authorities if de Jouven- 
al’s description of them be correct: 

The task of spiritual authorities 

should be to Keep close on the tail 

of the evolution of society, and to 
formulate specific obligations, 
flowing naturally from moral 
truths of universal extent, for 
each situation as it arises. (On 

Power, p. 374) 

King’s Sunday morning ethically- 
oriented appraisals of events of the 
week, which reached from the 
1880’s into the 1920’s, were ex- 
emplary. (Love, King, pp. 54-5). 


What Is 
a Pure Religion? 


The Oberlin evolving sense of 
the role of religion in liberal edu- 
cation reached its culmination in 
King, whose presidency ended only 
Six years before the centennial of 
the College. His reflections on re- 
constructions in theology were 
published in 1901 and remain the 
most recent original statement on 
the quest at Oberlin for “a pure 


religion,” initiated by Shipherd. 
That quest cannot be understood 
without understanding the essence 
of religion. There is nothing in the 
record from Shipherd, Mahan, Fin- 
ney, Fairchild, Ballantine, Bar- 
rows, and King which would con- 
tradict Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan’s 
description of the essence of “a 
pure religion.” Religion is not, he 
said: 


an apologetic for the existing so- 
cial order; nor is it a mere instru- 
ment for social salvation. It is an 
attempt to discover the ideal pos- 
sibilities of human life, a quest 
for emancipation from the im- 
mediate compulsions of vain and 
petty moods. It is not true re- 
ligion unless it ceases to be a tra- 
ditional view and becomes per- 
sonal experience. It is an inde- 
pendent functioning of the human 
mind, something unique, posses- 
sing an autonomous character. It 
is something inward and personal 
which unifies all values and or- 
ganizes all experiences. It is the 
reaction of the whole man to the 
whole reality. We seek the re- 
ligious object by the totality of 
our faculties and energies. Such 
functioning of the whole man may 
be called spiritual life, as distinct 
from a merely intellectual or 
moral or aesthetic activity or a 
combination of them. 

(A Source Book in Indian Philos- 
ophy, Princeton, 1957, pp. 614- 
615) 


This “pure religion” must be a part 


of the wholeness of every college 
student. 


Further Education 
of the Heart 


The refinements of the heart by 
the study of disciplined expressions 
of emotions and intuitive insights 
into the nature and meaning of the 
human personality appeared from 
the beginning at Oberlin, not only 
in its quest for excellence in a pure 
religion but also, as is well known, 
for excellence in literature, music, 
and philosophy. 

Early Oberlin was also interested 
in art. For thirty-five years, from 
1836 until 1871, instruction in ‘“‘lin- 
ear drawing” and painting was 
available. In his Inaugural Address 
as rector of St. Andrews, in 1867, 
John Stuart Mill noted that ‘the 
education of the feelings and cul- 
tivation of the beautiful’ was need- 
ful to “the completeness of the 
human being.” Four years later, in 
1871 (and three years before 
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Charles Eliot Norton was the first 
to hold the Chair of Fine Arts at 
Harvard) a lecture course in the 
history and appreciation of art was 
first offered at Oberlin. By the 
1890’s Adelia H. Field Johnston 
(History) and Charles Beebe Mar- 
tin (Greek) were offering courses 
in painting, architecture, and sculp- 
ture. In 1860, in the Students’ 
Monthly, an undergraduate noted 
that the College needed an art gal- 
lery, “a place which we may visit 
and grow better and more in love 
with that which refines us.” (Lau- 
rine M. Bongiorno, “The Fine Arts 
in Oberlin, 1836-1918.” Allen Me- 
morial Art Museum Bulletin, XV: 
101-115). In Shipherd’s terms, ‘‘the 
education of the heart,” from the 
earliest years at Oberlin, brought 
students into direct invofvements 
in religion, literature and music, 
and art as parts of the wholeness 
of individual personalities. 


The Education 
of the Body 


The provision, also in Shipherd’s 
terms, for the education of the body 
began with the requirement of 
manual labor for three or four 
hours each day by students. It was 
supplanted in the 1850’s by the 
gymnasia. Later, the pioneering 
work in physical education by Del- 
phine Hanna and Frederick Leon- 
ard led to the development, under 
faculty control, of instruction in a 
major and the extensive combina- 
tion of intramural and intercolle- 
giate athletics. (Minnie L. Lynn, 
“Delphine Hanna,” Master’s thesis, 
Pennsylvania State, 1937, and 
Fredrick Davis Shults, “The His- 
tory and Philosophy of Athletics 
for Men at Oberlin College,” Ph.D. 
dissertation, Indiana University, 
1967). 


The College 
as Community 


The tone of human relationships 
at Oberlin College during the first 
century was complete friendliness 
and cooperation. There may have 
been a few prima donnas. There 
usually are. But the records re- 
sound, not with an hierarchial and 
political structuring of in- and 
out-groups, but of a direct democ- 
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racy in which each was civilized 
enough not to permit disagree- 
ments on issue to destroy the basic 
equalitarian and democratic friend- 
liness. A great many today, never 
having experienced it, may not be- 
lieve that such a community ever 
existed; but to the testimony of the 
records from the 19th century I 
can add, as can all others who 
knew them, direct corroboration 
from the personal acquaintance, 
even as late as the 30’s, with such 
Oberlin stalwarts (whose work had 
bridged the two centuries) as C. 
K. Barry, C. N. Cole, Frank Hugh 
Foster, Florence Fitch, Kemper 
Fullerton, Frederick Grover, George 
Hubbard, Louis Lord, Mary Emily 
Sinclair, and Raymond Stetson. 
They were all projecting the tone 
and traditions followed by the 
earlier faculties and by Fairchild 
and King. Ernest Wilkins, who 
worked at the problem most con- 
scientiously but never really un- 
derstood and accepted the estab- 
lished tone, goals, and practices of 
Oberlin, was, plainly from the re- 
cord, the first to move against its 
traditional ways. The centraliza- 
tion of authority which he insisted 
on to the trustees, against the ex- 
perience and conviction of most of 
the faculty, has, after a quarter of 
a century, created marked differ- 
ences in the purposes, atmosphere, 
and morale of the College. 


The New American: 
A Self-governing 
Whole Man 


In Barnard’s view, the men who 
developed Oberlin during Fair- 
child’s time came up short, intel- 
lectually: 


By modern standards the teachers 
of Fairchild’s time were superfici- 
ally trained and, as a group, were 
too homogeneous to excite much 
intellectual vitality, controversy, 
and interest. For them and for 
many of their contemporaries, 
however, their inadequacies in 
formal training were of little im- 
portance compared to the moral 
and religious ideals for which they 
stood. Their restricted experience 
and intense concentration upon a 
limited range of issues tended to 
maintain their innocence... (p. 
15) 
What can any one make of such 
a judgment of the past? “Modern 
standards’? What, specifically, are 
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they? Or has this become an age 
dominated by a competitive and 
annihilative conflict for power of 
total relativism with no standards 
other than a successful grab for 
oneself, even if he lose his soul? A 
“homogeneous” group? Views were 
debated at Oberlin but disagree- 
ments did not vitiate friendships 
and common cause. “Their inno- 
cence’? From what? Barnard ap- 
parently sweeps aside all the dif- 
ficulties they directly faced. 

If this statement is an entrench- 
ment of the latter-day hard-boiled 
intellectuals, in the name of actu- 
alities and their confidence in 
scholarship in a vacuum, or in re- 
forming human societies solely by 
scholarship in separate disciplines 
and by scientific or pseudo-scien- 
tific know-how, against the ‘“‘inno- 
cent” idealists of the 1860s, 70s, and 
80s, it overlooks their governing 
purpose. They were running, not a 
university, but an undergraduate 
college. And they knew it. Having 
come through the threat of bank- 
ruptcy and the butchery of the 
Civil War, they had directly ex- 
perienced the harshest sort of actu- 
ality. “Innocence” and experience 
do not separate so easily as Bar- 
nard suggests. 

What had the men who began to 
build Oberlin, Fairchild among 
them from 1834, been doing? Until 
1656, the land they settled in 1833 
had been occupied by Erie Indians. 
But in 1656 the Iroquois Confeder- 
acy virtually annihilated the Erie. 
Then, in 1666, the French virtually 
annihilated the Iroquois in that 
area. They burned the towns and 
devastated the land. They bled the 
Iroquois white by war. Until set- 
tlers came from New England, 
Northeastern Ohio was an unin- 
habited wilderness, as was Ship- 
herd’s chosen site in 1833. 

With a farewell, then, to the 
European patterns and methods of 
political and ecclesiastical domina- 
tion still current on the Eastern 
seaboard, moving, as it were, out of 
a Babylonian captivity, and fired 
with the millennial hope of a new 
day in a new land, to the spiritual 
wilderness of the western lands, 
Shipherd and his pioneering friends 
came. Their subsequent difficul- 
ties Fletcher has made clear. They 
declared their ethical and religious 
convictions, openly and honestly, 
with no grasp for power over any 
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one but themselves, and with no 
fear of politically, economically, or 
ecclesiastically inspired reprisals, 
although such possibilities were al- 
ways present. They were men, un- 
maimed by guile or rhetorical 
tact, who possessed the courage to 
state and pursue those ideals, un- 
selfishly. They were creating 
American freedom. 


How Well Do We 
Meet the Problems 
of Our Time? 


There they were, innocent. And 
here we are, in our own time, ex- 
perienced? Doing what? Enslav- 
ing ourselves to what powers or 
delusions? Assiduously, though 
blindly, hawking unappraised 
change, experimentation, research 
and technological ‘‘progress” and 
power as ends in themselves, all 
affluent comforts and speed for 
bodily creatures, polluted air, wa- 
ter, and earth, polluted minds, 
poverty, ghettoes, war. 

Any suggestion of the superiority 
of an undergraduate college today 
to the college of the 19th century 
on the ground that its faculties and 
administrators are more sophis- 
ticated than those of the earlier 
college, are more intellectual, have 
done more assiduous research, have 
set up professional standards that 
the elders never knew, have the 
data and the doctrinaire know-how 
to solve whatever problem arises, 
reveals, at best, only self-delusion. 
Has any generation ever exceeded 
our Own in its colossal stupidities? 

Hopefully, the dying horse of the 
pseudo-objective, pseudo-imper- 
sonal, mechanized technological- 
labor-management - Congressional- 
military complex may now require 
more reminders of its patent evils 
than beatings; but even in the face 
of such positive achievements for 
human good as medical research, 
our own current national handling 
of the age-old problems of fear, 
greed, exploitation, and war, and 
the new problems of technological 
pollution, poverty, and population 
offers further evidence in support 
of the judgment against human- 
kind pronounced by the King of 
Brobdingnag to Lemuel Gulliver: 
mankind, “the most pernicious race 
of little odious vermin that nature 
ever suffered to crawl upon the 
surface of the earth.” 


The teachers of Fairchild’s time, 
Barnard supposes, “‘were too homo- 
geneous to excite much intellectual 
vitality, controversy, and interest.” 
One of their students, Jacob Dolson 
Cox, speaking in 1883, said: 

Looking back upon them with the 

knowledge I have since gained, I 

do not know where to find a corps 

of professors more earnest in their 
work, more apt to stimulate true 
scholarly zeal in the pupil, more 
thorough in _ their instruction, 
more intolerant of shams and sur- 
face knowledge... 

(The Oberlin Jubilee, p. 294) 

To Barnard, the creators of Ober- 
lin College across the century were 
superficial, intellectually. To Cox, 
living among them, they were not. 
Be they as intellectual as they 
were, one thing is certain: they un- 
derstood fully, as all too few do 
today, that a liberal education at 
best is far more than a training of 
the intellect, an amassing of know- 
ledge alone. Knowledge and in- 
tellect are not expendable. They 
are, however, not enough to make a 
truly educated man. 

Today the Germanic conception 
of the accumulation of new and 
highly specialized knowledge as the 
supreme goal of a university edu- 
cation, largely through the destruc- 
tive influence of American univer- 
sities on undergraduate colleges, 
has become all too frequently in- 
fixed in those colleges. Across the 
19th century, the American college, 
patterned after the British model, 
sought to develop breadth of per- 
spective over many interrelated 
fields of human interests and con- 
sequently, to fund students with 
vision and judgment sharpened to 
the point of making them socially 
useful, informed, sound, and just in 
their actions, policies, and deci- 
sions. 

During the 19th century, the 
Oberlin faculty, who stood as ex- 
emplary models for undergradu- 
ates during their personal growth 
were not narrow specialists but 
liberally educated teachers. King 
taught all branches of mathematics, 
Bible, and philosophy; Whipple, 
mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy; Monroe, literature and gov- 
ernment; Fairchild, Latin, Greek, 
mathematics, and moral _ philos- 
ophy; George Allen, music and 
geology; Churchill, music, mathe- 
matics, and physics; Martin, Greek 
and art; Mrs. Johnston, history and 
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art. Barnard quotes Robert Mil- 
likan’s criticisms of the College. He 
does not quote Millikan’s judgment 
of King as a teacher of mathema- 
tics: “I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that he was the most thorough 
teacher I had while in Oberlin” 
(Love, King, p. 55). A narrowly 
trained specialist in a single sub- 
ject who does not have a liberal 
education is of no help to students 
in developing the overall perspec- 
tive, synthesis, and judgment which 
are the fruits of a liberal educa- 
tion. 


Colleges Are Not 
Universities 


During its first century Oberlin 
as an undergraduate college was 
not a research institution. It was a 
teaching institution. Efforts to re- 
structure the college as a univer- 
sity, on the Germanic model, reach- 
ing across the 1880’s, were, in 1895- 
96 brought to a vote and rejected 
by faculty and trustees. During the 
present arms race and technologi- 
cally-motivated competitions for 
power, the encroachment of profes- 
sionalized university research in 
undergraduate colleges at the ex- 
pense of effective teaching and 
frequent consultations with stu- 
dents needs a thoroughgoing evalu- 
ation. That encroachment has hap- 
pened and all too few have asked 


“why?” and “with what conse- 
quences in educating the whole 
man?” 


As will become evident to read- 
ers of Fritz Ringer’s ‘“‘The Decline 
of the German Mandarins: The 
German Academic Community 
1890-1933” (Harvard University 
Press), the Germanic intellectuals, 
before Hitler, developed a self- 
conscious and self-isolating elitism 
which was far more concerned with 
the perpetuation of its own pro- 
fessional status than with the lead- 
ership of the educated. It stood 
apart from the search for wisdom 
in confronting and judging social 
issues. During its first century, 
Oberlin never scorned intellect, but 
it scrupulously avoided the sort of 
Germanic dead-end _ intellectual- 
ized narrow elitism which all too 
often thwarts liberal education in 
the undergraduate college today. 

3arnard reports that in the 1880’s 


“German universities as well as 
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some of their New American coun- 
terparts furnished a_ particularly 
rigorous standard by which to 
measure the American College” (p. 
42). Precisely what that “‘particu- 
larly rigorous standard” was Bar- 
nard does not say. Nor, consequent- 
ly, does he trace through, as does 
Ringer, the consequences of the 
pursuits of the German mandarins 
on Germany as a whole. Nor, more 
importantly, does he question 
Whether that “rigorous standard’ 
properly applies to undergraduate 
colleges as well as to universities. 
The two differ radically. 

Research of the highest concen- 
tration, excellence, and fruitfulness 
is a full-time job and fully inform- 
ed and effective teaching of under- 
graduates is a full-time job. The 
present university-inspired hybrid 
of specialized research scholar and 
undergraduate teacher usually 
means that the breed plays at both, 
with significant break-through in 
neither. Any really significant and 
not merely pro forma research is 
undertaken at the sacrifice of stu- 
dents and teaching; teaching, at the 
sacrifice of research. This, during 
its first century, Oberlin knew. 


The Best Education 
of the Whole Man 


Oberlin never opposed intellect. 
No serious college does. It opposed 
fragmentation of the wholeness of 
an individual’s life by a premature 
preoccupation with specialized 
knowledge. That preoccupation 
blinded the student, to the detri- 
ment of himself and his society, to 
the importance of an informed and 
intelligent confrontation of the 
larger ranges of his being: not the 
intellectual alone, but the emo- 
tional, the political, the artistic, 
the ethical, and the religious as 
well. 

If we are to use the criteria 
quoted earlier from President 
King’s Commencement Address of 
1911 and the criterion stated by 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, 719, ’29h, 
in his Commencement Address of 
1934: 

If Oberlin will adhere to Oberlin’s 

traditions and ideals—if Oberlin, 

in short, will be Oberlin—the fu- 

ture of our Alma Mater is secure; 
some appraisal of the achievement 
of Oberlin during its first century 


and some contrasts and appraisal of 
its subsequent efforts remain. 


Itt 


The First Century 
and Ours: Some Contrasts 


What was the most important ac- 
complishment of those teachers 
who spent their lives in develop- 
ing, during the first century of 
Oberlin, an undergraduate college 
of arts and sciences? It was their 
realization, in actual practice, 
through modified and varying 
means, of a unifying goal in col- 
lege education. Given students, 
generally between the ages of 16 
and 22, what goal can more com- 
pletely encompass, under the 
friendly and cooperative surveil- 
lance of themselves and_ their 
teachers, their own growth in all 
personal and social excellences? 

During its first century, Oberlin 
College knew that sustaining and 
developing a democratic society re- 
quired, most of all, the talents and 
judgments, not of technocratically 
trained but of liberally educated 
men and women. During its first 
century, Oberlin centered all im- 
pulsions towards the fulness of 
human existence within the will 
and intelligence of informed, crea- 
tive, and accountable human be- 
ings. 

The propagandistic proclama- 
tions of the inevitability of mas- 
sive technological controls, the new 
determinism of dictators and pseu- 
do-scientists which makes Calvin’s 
theological determinism look like 
a scarecrow, the earlier Oberlin- 
jans, in contrast, did not have to 
confront. Had they, they would 
have known, from their insistence 
on the primacy of the individual, 
that the technocratic dictator, with 
total external controls over every- 
one else, in his efforts to impose his 
pseudo-imperial but imperious 
will, could only dry up the springs 
of human creativeness and joy, the 
godly in man. 

The search for behavioral tech- 
niques and controls in computer- 
ized undergraduate colleges has 
gone on long enough. The college 
must now be re-humanized because 
all too often today our deaf age 
does not hear the cry of the human 
heart for all human excellence and 
kindness. 


The achievement of Oberlin dur- 
ing its first century was certainly 
not a technological achievement, 
like that of enabling two men to 
take a few steps on a glassy moon. 
It was a_ spiritual achievement 
which encouraged students to con- 
front their own individual respon- 
sibilities to themselves and their 
societies. The present degradation 
of democratic ideals was not then 
so evident. The unconcerned Lao- 
diceans, in their egocentric and 
expedient evasions, had not begun 
to crowd every corner. Clouded 
competitive aggression for egocen- 
tric status had not obscured coop- 
erative restraint and efforts to 
achieve and sustain justice. 

A contrast of characteristic atti- 
tudes and emphases in undergrad- 
uate education during the earlier 
period and our own, at Oberlin and 
elsewhere, should be illuminating 
enough to require us to give second 
thoughts about the intrinsic values 
of impromptu and unjudged ex- 
perimentation, ‘‘progress,’’ and 
“change” which echo and re-echo 
through college halls today. How 
may we characterize our forbears? 
And, comparably, how are we 
matching their traits? 


The Sacredness of 
Human Personality 


Our forbears had a living and a 
practiced sense of the sacredness 
of human personality. A human 
being, an individual, is both poten- 
tially and at best a creative agent. 
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To quote Fairchild: 
Perfection of character consists in 
the supremacy of reason, and such 
movements of the feelings as cor- 
respond with the occasion. To this 
result, self-knowledge, self-gov- 
ernment, and self-culture all con- 

spire. (Moral Science, 1892, p. 272). 
For King, 

the reality of personality was the 

touchstone of all else; it was the 

ground of the social consciousness, 
the rule for measuring the prog- 
ress of civilization, and the crown- 
ing achievement of God in His 
creative travail. (James William 

Lee, The Development of Theol- 

ogy at Oberlin, 1952, p. 86) 

In contrast, under the present- 
day impact of the quest for objec- 
tive knowledge as an end in itself, 
the individual as creative agent 
disappears from view too frequent- 
ly. On the assumption that only 
what can be measured quantita- 
tively and impersonally can be 
knowledge, the individual becomes 
merely a fleshy package to be proc- 
essed in a rigidly controlled routine 
because he is the bearer of data 
which must most urgently be fed 
into computers and,statistical ta- 
bles. “Now we know!” Pseudo-sci- 
entists may say. But what do we 
know? And to what end? With 
what consequences in the lives of 
all living? Knowledge today is 
vastly in excess of the ability of 
policy-makers to limit its uses to 
the pursuit of constructive, ethical- 
ly-defensible goals. 

During the first century, Ober- 
linians learned that, as King 
phrased it, ‘All values go back 


finally to the riches of personal 
lives.” They believed, consequent- 
ly, that the qualities of individuals 
within themselves, both their 
knowledge and their character, 
were more important than the mas- 
tery of quantities of “objective” 
knowledge as an end in itself. They 
believed that individuals were 
more important than managerial 
processes, struggles for power, and 
for the most deceptive and delu- 
Sive prestige of transitory power. 


Convictions and the 
Courage of Convictions 


Seeking neither economic nor 
political power over others, the 
earlier Oberlinians searched their 
consciences for a sense of what was 
fair and just for all. They were not 
emotionally neutral. They did not 
depend on the acceptable and the 
“non-controversial’’ mores and 
manners of a vast anonymous so- 
ciety to tell them what they should 
do. They had their own convictions 
and they reported them. They told 
society at large what it might best 
be. They supplied the critics the 
society needed. 

They had not only convictions. 
They were free from fear. They 
had the courage to state their con- 
victions, even amid imminent hos- 
tilities. They stand in sharp con- 
trast to the present-day expediency 
of the non-committed and neutral 
who fear open statements of politi- 
cal, economic, and social convic- 
tions, even though his own rhetor- 
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Cast of 1896 class play 


ical double talk and _ electronic 
visibility in the end conquers the 
transitory conqueror. 


The Educated Man 
as Social Critic 


They were rationally critical of 
social actions and public policies. 
Humanity knows no greater fact 
than that, beyond all majority and 
minority opinions, stand endur- 
ing ethical principles of human 
conduct. By those principles of jus- 
tice and kindness, righteousness 
and benevolence, all opinions and 
actions must be judged if life for 
all is to be more than the most 
barbaric exploitation. They sub- 
scribed themselves to upholding 
ethical standards which could be 
easily, expeditiously and blindly 
bypassed in the impromptu and 
prejudiced opinions of both major- 
ities and minorities. They knew 
that policies shaped from those 
dominant opinions could still, de- 
spite majority vote, require exam- 
ination and appraisal, checks and 
balances. What goals and methods, 
purposes and procedures inhere in 
majority rule in power politics? 
When those ends and means threat- 
en to destroy the common good— 
the democratic process itself—who 
but an informed and fair-minded 
people can set the nation’s course 
straight? They sought convictions 
and policies which met the tests of 
righteousness, justice, and benevo- 
lence. 

In contrast, the present-day hid- 
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ing of ethical concerns under a 
pseudo-corporate anonymity where 
no one is accountable for anything 
(“That’s just the way the cookie 
crumbles”) was foreign to them. 
In the contradictory European 
world for more than 15 centuries 
now, clergy and kings have over- 
played the authority of a Christian 
God as justification and defense of 
their privileges to such a degree 
that one well understands the ut- 
terance in the Talmud: “Would 
that they had forgotten my name 
and done what I commanded 
them.”: to do justice, to love kind- 
ness, and to walk humbly. 


Democratic Indepen- 
dence at Oberlin 


The earlier Oberlinians were 
democratic. They governed them- 
selves by informed decisions after 
parliamentary debate. They held 
steadfastly for a century to the 
Finney covenant ‘that the Faculty 
shall control the internal affairs of 
the institution” (Fletcher, p. 177). 
Being neither an industrial nor a 
financial corporation, an under- 
graduate college cannot effectively 
exist under the depersonalized 
techniques and processes of corpo- 
rate management. There the cor- 
poration comes first. Foremost in 
the college is the person, as a po- 
tentially free and creative agent. 
The goal the earlier Oberlinians set 
for both themselves and students 
was self-government. They reject- 
ed the separation of teaching and 


administration. They rejected cor- 
porate authoritarianism. 

They were independent. The in- 
dependence of social institutions, 
one from another, strengthened 
democracy. They believed in and 
practised separation of church and 
college and separation of state and 
college. 

They also rejected, as baseless, 
the artificial aristocracy of the in- 
tellectual snob, an attitude often 
endemic among _ professionalized 
specialists today. Although he was 
president, Mahan paid heavily for 
his excessive self-esteem which 
amounted, as the paper presented 
to him by the faculty stated it, 


to self conceit and has led him to 
over-rate both his natural abili- 
ties and his moral attainments and 
that under the same influence he 
underrates the ability and charac- 
ter of his brethren. (Fletcher, p. 
479; also pp. 472-488) 
During their century, democratic 
restraints of power were sustained. 
An age of privileged centralized 
bureaucracies, in college, and priv- 
ileged plutocratic technocracies, in 
society, had not fully emerged. 


Beyond All Contro- 
versies: Friendliness 


They were friendly. With them 
the baptism of the holy spirit of 
benevolence and friendliness was 
genuine. Disagreement and toler- 
ation were confluent. To Fairchild, 
benevolence expressed the entirety 


of God’s moral character. To them 


a cardinal sin was the egomaniac’s 
demand for and display of special 
privileges. Judson Smith caught 
the dominant tone in his tribute to 
Fairchild: 

He shared with his professors 
all the honor and repute and glory 
that came to the college during 
his administration. We were made 
to feel that the college was ours 
as truly as it was his, that its suc- 
cess depended on us as much as 
on him, that we were equal part- 
ners in a great enterprise into 
which it was our duty and our joy 
to throw all our enthusiasms and 
gifts and powers and to devote to 
it our lives themselves. 

In faculty deliberations, he was 
most courteous, appreciative, just. 
We did not always think alike, and 
opposing views were freely ex- 
pressed; a new thought or plan 
must justify itself, but was hos- 
pitably entertained and the young- 
est member was encouraged to 
speak his mind as freely as the 
oldest. As president, he never im- 
posed his judgment or will in an 
arbitrary way; the conclusion 
reached was the voice of the ma- 
jority, after ample debate. 


Their generations were not over- 
blown with the kind of delusive 
arrogance evident today which 
often mistakes kindness and un- 
selfishness for naivete. Their gen- 
erations did not have to cope with 
the self-isolating and narrowly 
trained expert stretching beyond 
his ivory tower into the rarefied 
atmosphere of his own fragmented 
frustrations. 


Idealistic 
Activists 


They were idealistic activists. 
They believed that ideals set mod- 
els to be actualized in social policies 
and relationships. Benevolence, the 
supreme ethical ideal, Fairchild 
said, is always conscious action 
Which “terminates on individual 
beings, particular objects (“Moral 
Philosophy,” 1869, p. 28). The 
fruits of the old revivalistic mil- 
lennialism were self-scrutiny, self- 
control, social justice. What are the 
most visible fruits of the new ob- 
jective technological millenni- 
alism: pollution of earth, sky, 
water, and spirit with, during 
struggles for power, atomic bombs 
bursting in air? 
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Liberal and 
Specialized Education 


They believed that an under- 
graduate education, first, last, and 
at best, is a liberal education, which 
releases the individual from igno- 
rance, superstition, fear, and pride, 
and enables him, in freedom, to do 
justice and love kindess. The body, 
the intellect, and the heart must all 
grow simultaneously, they said. 
The intellect alone is inadequate. 
Given the human condition, what 
superior sense of a liberal educa- 
tion can emerge? The achievement 
of Oberlin College during its first 
century is that it realized in prac- 
tice that sense. During its first 
century, it put on the air a clear 
image of the liberal education of 
the whole man. In contrast, today, 
more frequently than not, we have 
lost the picture. 

During the present century their 
conception of an undergraduate 
education has been fragmented and 
torn, often almost beyond recogni- 
tion. Among the chief agents in 
distorting and destroying liberal 
education are those who have pre- 
supposed and do now presuppose 
the adequacy and usefulness of the 
intellect alone as the sole means 
of reaching decisions and framing 
policies which affect all lives, both 
privately and publicly. To them, a 
college is not built of whole men. 
Blinded as they are to the levelling 
thrusts of a common language and 
a general intelligence, they most 
grievously presume that a college 
is an aggregate of specialists. The 
psychological bases within indi- 
viduals which engenders such my- 
opic zeal and even arrogance may 
bewilder only those victimized by 
zeal and arrogance. For do not 
these psychological bases reduce to 
an immature insecurity, fear, and 
a compensatory, though insatiable, 
consciousness of power and the 
thirst for self-justificatory power? 
Such a thirst elsewhere in society 
may be for economic, political, or 
ecclesiastical power. 

In colleges, the arrogance of in- 
tellectuals is the illusion of the 
transcendent importance of intel- 
lect alone above all other talents. 
A reassessment of priorities is most 
urgent. Knowledge which makes 
controls over nature possible is one 
thing. Wisdom in the uses to which 
that knowledge is put is another. 


The world is ravaged today by un- 
wise uses of applied knowledge. 
Who will be ethically accountable 
and stop the devastation of life? 


Beyond Intellect: 
Sensitivity, Perspective, 
Judgment 


To condemn intellectual arro- 
gance which infests both teachers 
and administrators today is in no 
sense to deny the importance of in- 
tellect and knowledge. The record 
of Oberlin’s first century reveals 
no contempt for intellect and 
knowledge, nor for the pursuit of 
knowledge. Certainly teachers 
must know their subjects. That is 
not the question. The teacher of 
students growing into a wholeness 
of body, heart, and intellect must 
be a whole man or woman. As an 
exemplary influence, the maturity 
of body and heart must be as much 
in evidence as intellect. 

In whatever degree of myopic 
arrogance it may tower, the intel- 
lect cannot obliterate the body and 
the heart. Certainly as much as the 
intellect, if not more, the body and 
the heart are infused in all forms 
of man’s awareness and becoming, 
his religions, his arts, his litera- 
tures, his music. They forever mat- 
ter in private and public processes, 
in human existence, everywhere, 
particularly, when it is humane 
and not barbaric and not shot 
through and through, as has so 
often been the case in the West, 
with bigotry. 

Knowledge sought in the name of 
sheer efficiency, power, and ex- 
ploitation by special interest, as is 
so often the case today, belongs in 
the category of ultimates in men’s 
brutality to man. Whatever con- 
structive and peaceful purposes may 
be realized by technological Know- 
how, the vast augmentation of a 
power struggle today has done two 
things. It has stopped cold move- 
ments towards an effective parlia- 
ment of nations and human soli- 
darity. And out of deep psycholog- 
ical impulsions of fear, suspicion, 
hate and unquenchable thirst for 
power and security, it threatens to 
blast all humanity into smither- 
eens. 

Now, the cry of one starving 
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child, bloated and dying, shames 
all mankind. 


Compassion and Coercion 


Those who built Oberlin during 
its first century were optimistic in 
outlook. Not coercive force, not 
violence, but compassion and ben- 
evolence should rule the world and 
the will. The beginning of wisdom 
in the solution of all human prob- 
lems lies there. If they are to be 
useful in helping to solve them, the 
educated must know that. There is 
irony in the fact that those who 
built Oberlin knew it better than 
we today although the world’s prob- 
lems, in contrast to theirs, have 
tripled and we tend to be either 
indifferent or to be staggered into 
cries of hopelessness. Poverty, 
disease, ignorance, exploitation, 
fear, greed, arrogance, hatred, ra- 
cism, and war continue as enduring 
barriers to the welfare of human- 
ity. 

By what ethical standards do we 
criticize the society of our times as 
those who built Oberlin criticized 
the society of theirs? The current 
ecumenical movement, as a source 
of standards, may one day prove 
to be the last gasp of a dying west- 
ern provincialism. A genuine re- 
ligion for all humanity is not likely 
to emerge from the dogmas, creeds, 
and rites of Pauline Christianity. 
An illiberally trained student may 
graduate today without even 
knowing what ethical standards 
are. A person with a liberal educa- 
tion at least knows. 


The Future 
of Democracy 


The achievement of Oberlin Col- 
lege during its first century was its 
realization, in definition and prac- 
tice, of Shipherd’s dream, the edu- 
cation of the whole man. Its ac- 
cents were characteristic of 19th 
century democracy; but they were 
also more. Ways of life are not 
circumscribed by centuries. For a 
genuine effectiveness in promoting, 
not benefits for a privileged and 
favored few, but justice for all, no 
form of government depends more 
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on the education of the whole man 
than democracy does. His freedom 
inheres in his informed and ap- 
praised choices, in attitudes and 
actions, adherences, policies, and 
programs. 

If this nation is now losing its 
democracy and becoming instead 
a bureaucratized oligarchy and 
plutocratic technocracy, its tradi- 
tions are being eroded. Given the 
human condition, however, under 
which each human being at heart 
aspires to live in dignity and, un- 
der his own guidance, develop his 
abilities, democracy remains, to 
use Lincoln’s phrase for the union, 
“the last best hope of earth,” and 
we shall nobly save it or meanly 
lose it. Since men everywhere 
matter more than centralized pow- 
er structures, even in a technocratic 
society, the education of the whole 
man will not and should not dis- 
appear. From it alone the criticism 
the technocratic society so des- 
perately requires can emerge. 


The Future of 
Oberlin College 


In these days when technological 
material achievements are so pa- 
tently overpraised and ethical is- 
sues so carefully and completely 
overlooked, the spiritual achieve- 
ment of Oberlin, the education of 
the whole man, remains the con- 
tribution it can best make in the 
lives of its student, to the life of 
the nation, and towards the realiza- 
tion of peaceful and just societies 
everywhere. 

What goal for an undergraduate 
college now exists that is superior 
to Oberlin’s traditional goal: the 
fullest possible growth in individu- 
als of all human excellences? Un- 
der Fairchild and King that vision 
worked wonders. Under it, Oberlin 
achieved distinction. If Oberlin is to 
live on in its tradition (in itself, a 
first-rate achievement) of the pri- 
macy of full personal growth in 
young people between the ages of 
16 and 22, it will have to resist ef- 
forts to convert it into a fourth or 
fifth-rate university. Differentia- 
tions between faculty and adminis- 
trators in both salaries and author- 
ity which are based on a false 
analogy between a college and a 
corporate enterprise are, as Fair- 
child and King knew, detrimental 


to a teaching institution. Colleges 
are not the proper.place for flying 
the gaudy colors of a self-right- 
eous, privileged egocentrism, Fin- 
ney’s sense of the greatest sin. 
The argument for unappraised 
change, for the presence of more 
narrowly specialized research 
scholars as members of the faculty 
to accommodate demands of an 
often misdirected and power-mad 
society, do not hold. A true college 
is not the instrument of any other 
social institution or power. Its in- 
dependence is of the first impor- 
tance. There is no inherent reason 
that a diseased society should infect 
a healthy college. If the diseased 
society does not succumb to a 
death-wish, the true college might 
graduate into it physicians to re- 
store its health. 

Oberlin needs a thorough and 


full study of its purposes and pri- 
orities. The recent report on edu- 
cational policy (EPOC) was silent 
on the great questions which Ober- 
lin confronted during its first cen- 
tury and faces even more today. It 
will have to reject all pressures and 
temptations to squander its re- 
sources on expensive university 
research and expensive adminis- 
trative expansion; it will have to 
spend less on research, administra- 
tion, buildings and computers; 
more on teaching. First-rate un- 
dergraduate colleges are in short 
supply in America today. Its col- 
leges and universities are surfeited 
with the fruits of unappraised re- 
search which are not put to good 
uses. This is a fact, not an opinion. 
Students between the ages of 16 
and 22 need teaching and genuine 
friendship and encouragement for 
sound growth (that is not paterna- 
lism) more than they need publica- 
tions to be used by their teachers 
for promoting pseudo-scholarly 
university careers. It will have to 
center its efforts towards the fullest 
possible excellence in undergrad- 
uate teaching—an undertaking 
that may include extensive cur- 
ricular revisions which will enable 
students to break through Western 
presuppositions of values and ways 
of life, to comprehend and appre- 
ciate Oriental views, and hence, to 
become able to identify, contrast, 
and judge men and their civiliza- 
tions. In fact, in this depersonalized 
age when human beings as human 
Continued on Page 53 


he academic year 1968-69 was 

an ‘‘exciting active year with 

too much happening and not 
enough time to digest its signifi- 
cance.” 

This comment by M. Michael Morse, 
’66t, executive secretary of the Ober- 
lin College YMCA, is typical of the 
appraisals made by College and 
Conservatory administrators in their 
year-end reports to President Carr. 
The reports, in turn, were used by 
President Carr in writing his annual 
report to the Board of Trustees at 
their November meeting. Copies of 
the president's report have been 
mailed to all alumni. 

Donald R. Reich, dean of the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, described 
the year as one of ‘‘change, rethink- 
ing and some frustrations.’ At one 
of its low points, late last spring, 
Dean Reich noted that one of the 
faculty members described it as a 
“year of fractured purposes.’ Many 
individual plans—for research to be 
completed, syllabi to be tried out, 
new academic interests to be pursued 
—were altered or set aside as the 
pressures of a politically extraordi- 
nary year turned attention and en- 
ergy toward the nature of the aca- 
demic community and the behavior 
of its members. 

‘‘Fortunately,’’ Dean Reich said, 
‘the year also was characterized by 
deliberate ‘breaks’ with academic 
custom that should serve well in the 
future. On balance, it must be re- 


garded as a progressive step.'’ He 
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entitled his “Fractured Pur- 
poses and Purposeful Fractures.”’ 

Student 
program ran the gamut from aca- 
at the 
year’s start to extraordinary activism 
by mid-year. One index of the level 
student interest reached in the spring 
was the application of 80 students 
for positions on the Student Educa- 
tional Plans and Policies Committee. 

Overall, student participation in 
the affairs of the College was greater 
in 1968-69 than it had ever been. 
Students were active on student com- 
mittees, in evaluation of the academic 
program, on faculty committees, in 
meetings of the College Faculty, and 
in meetings with members of the 
Board of Trustees. 

Paralleling the sharply increased 
student interest in academic policy, 
there was with 
Students show- 
ed a growing preference for experi- 
ential, as opposed to formal, class- 
room and library learning. Academic 
performance, however, as judged by 
actions of the Academic Standing 
Committee and other criteria, did not 
differ significantly from that in pre- 
vious years, and a respectable num- 
ber of students participated in de- 
partmental honors programs. 

One lengthy report to the Board 
of Trustees came from the Student 
Life Committee as an evaluation of 


report: 


interest in the academic 


demic malaise, or apathy, 


a_ disenchantment 
classroom education. 


the dormitory visitation program 
which went into effect at the start 
of the academic year. ‘‘We believe 


that the program has been successful, 
in that the evidence we have been 
able to obtain indicates that it has 
worked as it was intended to work 
and that its major effects have been 
salutory,"’ the report said. The report 
was approved by the General Faculty 
and the Student Life Committee ac- 
cepted as a standing charge the re- 
sponsibility for continuing evaluation 
of the visitation program. 
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College of Arts and Sciences 


ubstantive change in curricular 
offerings and planned self- 
within departments 
marked the College of Arts and Sci- 
1968-69. 


educational policy, the division con- 


renewal 


ences in In the area of 
tinued the strongly innovative direc- 
tion and spirit that had emerged in 
the previous year. 

Three features new to the curricu- 
flexibility. 
These were the Winter Term, the stu- 


lum introduced greater 


dent-conducted Experimental Col- 
lege, and, during second semester, 
ten ad hoc courses instituted by 
faculty members in response to ex- 
pressed 
vance and currency in the classroom. 


student concerns for rele- 
There was also the special interde- 
partmental course, ‘Psychology, So- 
ciology and the Schools,’’ in which 
35 men and women from the staff of 
the Oberlin Public Schools were en- 
rolled. 

The Winter Term necessitated the 
calendar change that brought the 
fall semester to a close before 
Christmas. 

Students offered 18 non-credit Ex- 
perimental College courses in the first 
semester and 16 in the second. An 
additional five courses each semester 
carried credit toward graduation and 
enrolled a total of 53 students the 
first semester, 58 the second. Toward 
the end of the academic year, the 
student leaders of the credit courses 
met with the Committee on Educa- 
tional Plans and Policies and were 
encouraged to become more experi- 
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mental, particularly in classroom pro- 
cedures. 

The ad hoc courses had the effect 
of loosening up the curriculum and 
permitting current social problems— 
for example Urban Political Analysis 
—and current professional concerns 
—such as The Aesthetics of Environ- 
mental Art—an entry into the cur- 
riculum. As a result of new proce- 
dures for curriculum change, Dean 
Reich predicted that this device will 
probably in the future serve largely 
as a means of introducing interests 
that do not fall within departments. 

Also during the year, faculty com- 
mittees developed new programs in 
Afro-American Studies and in Urban 
Studies and proposed an expansion 
of the East Asian Studies program, 
all of which are now in effect. 

The committee devising the Afro- 
American Studies program had for 
an aim introducing curricular innova- 
tions that would provide Black stu- 
dents in particular with knowledge, 
understanding and skills that could 
help them work creatively and effec- 
tively on the problems of the Black 
community. The experimental Re- 
search Workshop, one of two core 
courses in the Afro-American Studies 
program, is the first such innovation. 

By way of response to the rapidly 
growing concern for the problems of 
the cities, the Urban Studies program 
was developed, and guidelines for 
the participation of Oberlin students 
in the GLCA urban semester in Phila- 
delphia and in other off-campus pro- 


grams were adopted. Oberlin now 
is cooperating with the four-college 
Cooperative Urban Studies Center 
in Cleveland, in an experimental pro- 
gram of independent study and re- 
search. Toward the end of last semes- 
ter, the faculty created a_ student- 
faculty ad hoc Committee on Urban 
Studies to supervise and evaluate the 
Cleveland program, coordinate the 
of Oberlin students and 
faculty with the Center, and plan fu- 


activities 


ture programs in Urban Studies. 

This infusion of new direction into 
the educational program of the Col- 
lege came in a year when reduced 
graduation requirements and changed 
distribution requirements were in ef- 
fect for the first time. The general 
effect of the changes was to reduce 
the academic load of students and 
the number of instructional units 
taught by the faculty. Statistics show- 
ed the average decline in instruction- 
al units in the various departments at 
approximately 7 percent, with 18 
departments or programs showing a 
decline, eight an increase, one re- 
maining approximately the same, 

Evaluation and continuation of the 
Satisfactory/Unsatisfactory grading 
procedure after its three-year trial 
period led to the formation of a stu- 
dent-faculty committee on grading, 
which has undertaken a larger and 
more ambitious evaluation of grad- 
ing procedures. 

Procedures have now been de- 
vised, also, for the systematic and 
rigorous review on a regular basis of 
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Arts & Sciences (cont.) 


the academic program in the College. 
The Chemistry Department last March 
13-14 and the Physical Education 
Department on April 7-8 received a 
Visiting Committee whose reports are 
now under consideration. As a result 
of pressures within the departments 
and of the work of the committees of 


student majors, the English and Psy- 


chology departments revised their 
programs for the current year. Still 
another procedure, known as Pro- 


gram Review, whereby the education- 
al programs of each department will 
be examined by the Committee on 
Educational Plans and Policies on a 
three-year cycle, has also been 
adopted. Currently programs in the 
departments of psychology, chemis- 
try, economics, sociology/anthropol- 
ogy, religion, art, German/Russian, 
and humanities are being reviewed. 

There was a growing emphasis in 
1968-69 on cross-disciplinary study 
with the introduction of the biology 
course, ‘‘Science 
spective,’’ which is a first step in the 
direction of providing Oberlin stu- 
dents with additional opportunity to 
deal with the impact of science and 


technology on society. 


in’ Historical Per- 


The interdisciplinary trend was un- 
derscored by a revision of the cata- 
log to include a section of interdis- 
ciplinary courses and programs in 
order to focus the attention of stu- 
dents on these offerings. 

A number of courses and seminars 
were designed for incoming fresh- 
men and the week-long fall recess, 
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similar to the spring break, was 


recommended to relieve academic 


pressure. 


Summer offerings in 1968 corre- 
sponded to those of previous years, 
There were language sessions abroad 
Spain and the 


in Austria, France, 


Soviet Union. It was the final sum- 


mer for Summer Honors College, 
which has been a regular on-campus 
1963. The National 


Post-Baccalaureate Program was in- 


offering since 


vited to hold its 1969 summer train- 
ing session in Oberlin. 


Dean Reich said he believes the 
introduction of the equivalent of a 
natural science laboratory into work 
in the social sciences and humanities 
may produce a good effect. He said 
the ad hoc courses likewise were a re- 
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sponse to student disassatisfaction, 
and he predicted that the new proce- 
dures for Program Review would give 
departments more flexibility in mak- 
ing individual course changes. 

Effective in 1968-69, initial faculty 
appointments were made for three 
years rather than two. The rate of 
faculty mobility, while not excessive, 
continued to place an administrative 
burden on the dean's office. New 
staff positions authorized and filled 
in 1968-69 were that of an associate 
and an assistant dean. Four acting 
and three regular departmental chair- 
men were appointed during 1968-69 
for the 1969-1970 academic year, 
and the chairmen held four- 
year appointments instead of the 
shorter term that has previously been 
in effect. 


latter 
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ew additions in curriculum, 


Ni equipment and program were 

highlights of the year for the 
Oberlin College Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Major continuing programs in- 
cluded the two-part Festival of Con- 
temporary Music, campus visits by 
noted musicians, and the second of 
three summers for the Teachers Per- 
formance Institute. 

Emphasis in the field of electronic 
music was marked by the introduction 
of three courses in the department of 
theory and composition, the purchase 
of a Moog Synthesizer (the ‘‘heart”’ 
of a tape studio), and the unusual dis- 
tinction of receiving a grant of $94,- 
100 from the National Science 
Foundation. The supports a 
two-year program for computer-gen- 
erated electronic music under the 
direction of John L. Clough, '53, as- 
sociate professor of music theory. 

Funds will aid in developing a 
computer-based electronic music sys- 
tem and its educational uses. 

The project is two-fold: to design 
and implement a computer program- 
ming language for musical composi- 
tion and acoustical experimentation, 
and then to explore potential applica- 
tions, in undergraduate education, of 


latter 


computer sound generation. 

Clough began work on the new 
language, called TEMPO (an acronym 
for Transformational Electronic Music 
Process Organizer), during an Ober- 
lin-sponsored research status leave 
last year. He completed the language 


design this past summer with the sup- 
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port of the NSF grant. 

In recent stages of the design work, 
he has been assisted by Eric A. Sos- 
man, Oberlin junior from Concord, 
Mass., who is also writing a trans- 
lator program to enable the computer 
to execute a program in the TEMPO 
language. 

Mr. Clough describes TEMPO as a 
‘‘music-oriented’’ language. It will, 
for instance, permit the composer to 
define hierarchical structures of notes 
and indicate the points in time at 
which they are to be stated in full or 
in part, in original or modified form. 

The new language and the elec- 
tronic music system will be available 
to student and faculty composers and 
researchers early in 1970. Plans call 
for the compilation of a user’s guide 
and an implementor’s guide, both of 
which will be duplicated and dis- 
tributed on request as part of the 
NSF project. 

Also added to the curriculum was 
the new degree, Master of Music in 
Teaching (M.M.T.), whose purpose is 
to direct more students toward the 
field of music education; and the new 
eight-week summer program on cam- 
pus, the Oberlin Music Theater. 

The OMT includes a three-credit 
course to give students professional 
training in performance and_ tech- 
nique. 

The first of five ‘‘debut’’ recitals, 
provided for by a grant in the human- 
ities from the Ford Foundation to the 
College, was given last January by 
Robert Willoughby, professor of flute, 


Conservatory 


of Music 


in New York’s Carnegie Recital Hall. 
Steven Staryk, professor of violin, was 
chosen to give the second of these 
recitals. 

Another first, reflecting increased 
student involvement in the education- 
al program, was an exchange concert 
between Oberlin and the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. The active 
Conservatory Board also served as 
the Student Educational 
Policies Committee. 


Plans and 


Conservatory students enjoyed the 
change of pace in Oberlin’s first Win- 
ter Term. Individual as well as facul- 
ty-student group projects, with stress 
On concentration in a given area, in- 
novation and creativity, met with a 
good response. 
included com- 
posers George Rochberg and William 


Visiting musicians 


Bergsma in the Teachers Performance 
Institute, and lannis Xenakis in Part 
Il of the Festival of Contempory Mu- 
sic, in which guest pianist Yuji Tak- 
ahasi also performed. 

In addition to the regular schedule 
of more than 200 faculty, student and 
ensemble performances, special re- 
citals were given by organists Law- 
rence Moe of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley and by Grigg 
Fountain of Northwestern University 
and formerly a member of the Con- 
servatory faculty. 

Edward Tarr, '57, a specialist on 
and Dr. 
authority from 


ancient brass instruments; 
Rene Clemencic, an 
Vienna on the recorder, gave lecture- 


recitals. 
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Student Life 


wo nationally-publicized — stu- 
T dent activities in 1968-69— 

the string of five GE College 
Bowl victories of the winter and the 
Marine Corps recruiter incident of 
Feb. 20—ttended to overshadow the 
multitude of other undertakings of the 
student body. 

Students concentrated their ener- 
gies throughout the year on a variety 
of concerns. The educational process, 
the humanity and dignity of persons, 
in particular the welfare of local resi- 
dents; the ethos within which the 
social and academic life on campus 
takes shape; due process and judicial 
reform, recurring issues related to the 
war in Vietnam, all were the focal 
points of their endeavors. 

Concern for the educational proc- 
ess sparked the formation of the Ex- 
perimental College outside the formal 
curriculum and involved students in 
work on faculty committees. 

Their the Oberlin 
community resulted in moves to open 


concerns for 


Student Union facilities to town youth, 
a development that illustrated a need 
for guidelines for this participation 
and for a concerted effort to make 
other College resources available to 
local residents. Late in the spring a 
town-college committee was formed 
and charged with exploring this more 
fully. 

Interest in improving town-college 
relations also was the impetus for 
emphasis in the YM-YWCA program 
on three community-centered issue- 
concern groups: Schools and Youth, 


which in the second 


semester was the subject of an Ex- 


Employment, 


perimental College course; and White 
Education, to alleviate racist atti- 
tudes. It also resulted in a fund ap- 
peal on the part of the graduating 
class at Commencement that raised 
nearly $1,000 for the Oberlin Day 
Care Center, a sum that the College 
matched. 

A new judicial charter as well as 
the searching examination of the 
dormitory visitation program occu- 
the Student Life Committee. 
Progress on judicial reform was slow, 
and the Interim Judicial Board had to 
be formed to hear 53 disciplinary 
cases arising from the recruiter inci- 
dent. When due process became the 


issue following suspension of a stu- 


pied 


dent for his part in an anti-Peace 
Corps demonstartion, the joint stu- 
dent-faculty board also accepted 
jurisdiction for three cases resulting 
from the Administration Building sit- 
in. 
Actually, 
spring likely will have a favorable 


the experience of the 


influence on the final form of the 
judicial charter, and Dean of Students 


George H. Langeler’s report ob- 
served: 
‘The constraints students placed 


upon themselves when they were 
demonstrating, in contrast to the be- 
havior we witnessed on other cam- 
puses, that most students 
still have a basic respect . . . for 
Oberlin College.” 


The SLC evaluation of dormitory 


suggests 


living and social conditions had been 
requested by the trustees, who had 
evaluation of the dorm 


called for 
visitation program at the end of its 
first year. The committee reported 
that 84 per cent of the students felt 
social conditions had been improved 
by the program and that most upper- 
class students favored further liberal- 
ization of visiting hours and lounge 
privileges. 

The 
that students are willing and able to 
take primary responsibility for gov- 


committee’s conclusion was 


erning their social lives and the con- 
Further 
extension of visiting hours is being 


ditions of social interaction. 


withheld until additional study is 
completed. 

Innovations in student living ar- 
and health care were 
successfully initiated. Afro-American 


rangements 


House came into being as a residen- 
tial center to provide a cultural, edu- 
cational and social program related 
to the concerns of black students. 

The success of the trial year for 
section autonomy, with dormitory sec- 
tions legislating their own hours with- 
in a 14-hour maximum, coupled with 
the success of Hebrew House as an 
education experiment during the 
Winter Term set the stage for con- 
sideration of coeducation housing in 
1969-70. 

Other trends emerging last year 
were increased off-campus living op- 
portunities, four-class housing, and a 
start in staffing dormitories with resi- 
dent families. 
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The year saw the introduction of 
a new system of student health care, 
under which students utilize the facili- 
ties of the Oberlin Clinic Inc., just as 
do other residents of the community. 
The plan won the acceptance of stu- 
dents and physicians and is expected 
to improve with time and experience. 
There were no major accidents nor 
epidemics and the general health of 
the student body remained good. 

To expedite service for colds, im- 
munization and allergy problems, a 
walk-in clinic under the supervision 
of a registered nurse was established 
and 6,691 students were treated. In 
addition, 2,276 students made 8,841 
visits to the various doctors in the 
Oberlin Clinic. The number of stu- 
dents admitted for hospital bed care 
dropped sharply, from 599 in the 
previous year to 210. 

The Psychological Services handled 
646 students, about 26 per cent of 
the student body as compared with 
23 per cent the previous year. Stu- 
dents were seen, however, for a 
somewhat lower average number of 
sessions, and there was a marked 
reduction in the number accepted for 
treatment: 437 against 523. 

A 33 per cent drop in organizations 
visiting the Office of Placement and 
Graduate Counseling to interview stu- 
dents—from 126 in 1967-68 to 80 
in 1968-69—reflects the suspension 
of the interviewing function that was 
in effect from May 1968 until Nov. 
11, 1968. After that date 597 stu- 
dents were interviewed. 
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Perhaps forecasting this year’s 
mass resignations, interest in Student 
Senate appeared to wane, at the 
same time that the climate for great- 
er faculty-student involvement out- 
side the classroom gradually seemed 
to improve. Working relationships 
between faculty and students in such 
groups as the Student Life Commit- 
tee and Interim Judicial Board 
tended to reinforce student interest 
in community government. 


Art Museum 


cquisition of 148 works of art 
A and 66 art books during the 
academic year, plus a prom- 
ised bequest of a collection of 19th 
and 20th century European prints, 
helped to maintain the reputation of 


Art Museum as 
one of the country’s top-ranking col- 


the Allen Memorial 


lege museums. 

The major new gift of 88 old mas- 
ter prints, including 55 by Albrecht 
came from the Max Kade 
Foundation Inc. of New York. With 
the museum's earlier holdings and a 
1967 gift from the Kade Foundation, 
the Oberlin museum 


Durer, 


is now One of 
the main repositories of Durer prints 
in America. 

A new donor, Malcolm McBride of 


Palo Alto, Calif., is bequeathing to 
the museum his growing collection of 
European prints. 

Significant purchases were made 
with the aid’ of the grant from the 
National Endowment for the Arts, the 
Ruth C. Roush fund for contemporary 
art, the Paul Walter fund, and the 
anonymous donor fund. 

At their annual purchase party, 
Friends of Arts members voted to 
acquire three works for the museum: 
Durer’s woodcut of the Last Supper, 
James Tissot’s etching, Soiree d'ete; 
and Andy Warhol's silkscreen, Mari- 
lyn Monroe. 

Purchases for the Art Library con- 
through Kress Foundation 
Circulation figures of 7,896 


tinued 
funds. 


reflected an increase of 797 books 
over the previous year. 

The Museum held 13 exhibitions 
made up from its permanent collec- 
seven borrowed from outside 
sources, one of work by Oberlin 
faculty artists Paul Arnold, ’40, Royce 
Dendler, and Forbes Whiteside; and 
one of work by retiring college photo- 
grapher Arthur E. Princehorn. 

The 26th volume of the museum 
Bulletin, three 
during the academic year, included 


tion, 


published in issues 
a major study on the tapestry draw- 
ings of Jean-Baptiste Oudry and a 
catalogue of the second Max Kade 
donation of master prints. 

Sales of the Catalogue of the 
Painting and Sculpture Collection, 
mainly to libraries, museums and uni- 
versities and to individuals in the art 
profession, numbered 99 copies in 
the U.S., 25 abroad, and 25 over 
the sales desk of the museum. 

Thirty-one works of art were lent 
to exhibitions in museums and gal- 
leries here and abroad, including the 
Venice Biennale, National Gallery of 
Canada in Ottawa, and the Smith- 
sonian’s exhibition circulating in Ru- 
mania and other eastern European 
countries. 

Museum attendance was approxi- 
mately 24,000, including tours for 40 
groups of school children and ten 
groups of adults. 
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College Library 


nticipated construction of a 
A new College library in the 

near future led last year to 
intensive analysis of how best to uti- 
lize expanded space for the maxi- 
mum convenience of students and to 
projections of future growth rates of 
the collection. 

Basic to making future projections 
for library usage was the counting of 
the current total collection and _ its 
spacial requtrements. Bound and 
catalogued volumes, as of July 1969, 
numbered approximately 670,000. 
Not included in the count are docu- 
ments, pamphlets and microforms 
which take shelf space equal to that 
of about 135,000 bound volumes. 

The problem of easy access to and 
storage for such a collection becomes 
ever more difficult, even though each 
year many out-dated or worn-out 
materials are culled. In 1968-69 
alone, 18,950 volumes were added 
to the collection; 6,375, withdrawn. 
From 1929-to date, the average 
withdrawal figure has run at 18 per 
cent of gross additions. 

Materials which are now separated 
from the main collection in Carnegie 
Library include over 27,300 volumes 
in the Art Library; some 40,000 
books, scores, tapes, etc. in the Con- 
servatory Library; and about 27,560 
volumes in the Class of 1904 Science 
Library in Kettering. Another 55,000 
volumes are kept in four storage 
areas outside of Carnegie, in addi- 
tion to 30,000 volumes stored in the 
sixth level of the Carnegie stacks. 
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Finances 


his condensed report presents 
T a record of the financial oper- 

ation of the College for the 
year 1968-69. 

The major portion of the increase 
of nearly $6 million in endowment 
and funds functioning as endowment 
resulted from realized gain in the in- 
vestment pools. The year’s gifts of 
$241,000 were somewhat less than 
average for this fund group. 

An increase in the endowment 
earnings rate accounted for most of 
the nearly $237,000 rise in revenue 
from this source over the previous 
year, while an increase in the tuition 
rate from $1,750 to $2,000 provided 
$628,000 more revenue than in 
1967-68. In total, the financial re- 
sult of the Regular Program operation 
improved from last year’s deficit of 
$144,000 to a surplus of $48,000. 

The outcome of the Special Pro- 
grams category, however, was in the 
opposite direction, going from the 
previous year’s surplus of nearly 
$15,000 to a 1968-69 deficit of al- 
most $33,000. 

Certainly Oberlin’s financial posi- 
tion is eminently sound. But like vir- 
tually all other colleges across the 
land, it has during the past few years 
been caught in the squeeze which re- 
sults when costs rise more rapidly 
than revenue. Like all colleges, Ober- 
lin must continue to seek means of 
expanding its revenue as if evaluates 
and carefully selects the areas in 
which available revenue is to be 


spent. 


Consolidated Summary of Revenue, Expense 


and Allocations 


Revenue 


EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 


Regular Program 
Endowment Earnings Used 
Earnings of Funds Held in Trust 
Tuition 
Student Fees 
Gifts Used 
Educational Activities 
Other Sources 


Total Regular Program 


Special Programs 


Total Educational and General 


Revenue 


AUXILIARY OPERATIONS 


Residences and Dining Halls 
Other Operations 
Total Auxiliary Operations 
Revenue 


Total Institutional Revenue 


Expense and Allocations 


EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL 


Regular Program 
Instruction 
Educational Activities 
Scholarship Awards 
General Institutional Expense 
Plant Financing and Reserves 


Total Regular Program 
Special Programs 


Total Educational and General 


Expense 


AUXILIARY OPERATIONS 


Residences and Dining Halls 
Other Operations 


Total Auxiliary 
Operations Expense 


Total Institutional Expense 


Surplus (Deficit) 


1968-69 


$ 3,088,140 
98,992 
5,026,345 
p10,g53 
1,021,770 
14,951 
256,878 


$ 9,817,431 
FOU ZF 


$10,518,358 


$ 2,464,148 


230,617 


$ 2,694,765 
PY 7) Bed ba 


1968-69 


$ 4,310,159 
128,611 
1,190,641 
3,728,469 
411,497 

$ 9,769,377 
733,771 


$10,503,148 


$ 2,497,863 


370,140 


$ 2,868,003 
Ae Al lea | 
$ (158,028) 


1967-68 


$ 2,851,309 
80,139 
4,398,223 
294,675 
821,497 

Ee Ret] 
284,853 


$8,744,005 
$673,352 


$9,417,357 


$ 2,519,488 


271,632 


$12,791,120 
$12,208,477 


1967-68 


$ 3,925,269 
Pos M Re 
1,0057599 
Sie) oe PS 
295,665 


$ 8,888,226 


658,565 


$ 9,546,791 


$ 2,359,406 


378,788 


$ 2,738,194 
$12,284,985 
$ (76,508) 


The Oberlin Dollar 1968-69 / For the Re 


gular Curricular Program 
WHERE IT CAME FROM 
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Gifts Endowment Other Sources Tuition 
Earnings 
Total $1.00 


HOW IT WAS USED 


10 21 Pd Oy 


44 04 .02 
Educational Administration Student Libraries Instruction Educational Other 
Plant Oper. & Institutional Aid & Art Museum Plant Financing Educational 

& Maint. & Reserves Operations 
Total $1.00 


Scholarship Data 


1967-1968 
$1,005,399 
890 
1968-1969 


$1,190,641 


Total Amount Awarded Students 
Number of Students Awarded Scholarship Aid 


Loan Data 


1967-1968 


$423,462 


812 
1968-1969 


$446,864 
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7 fotal Amount Loaned Students 
Number of Loans Awarded 


Market Value of Endowment 
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Annual Earnings per Unit in dollars 


Unit Value in dollars 


Ten-Year Comparison of Assets at Book Value 


INCREASE 
JUNE 30,1969 JUNE 30, 1959 (DECREASE) 


Endowment Funds and Funds 


Functioning as Endowment $ 76,200,475 $ 35,676,491 $ 40,523,984 
Physical Plant 38,643,006 14,279,503 24,363,503 
Plant & Equipment Funds 1,066,490 1,621,592 (555,102) 
Student Loan Funds 2,622,429 400,319 VV POA AE® 
Current Funds 3.65 2074 1,697,886 1793 S¢o24 
Less Inter-fund Loans 10,574,358 1 e509230 8,723,128 


Total Assets $111,589,249 $ 51,824,561 $ 59,764,688 


Guest Editorial: 


Sensitivity 
and 


Self-Renewal 
by Paul Blanshard Jr., ’41 


W atching the fire in our meet- 
ing house fireplace one Sun- 
day, I recalled an anecdote from 
the writings of Laurens Van der 
Post. “What is fire?” he asked a 
university student. Back came the 
terse reply: “Heat.” This worried 
Van der Post. He saw in that one- 
dimensional response a clue to in- 
sensitivity for our whole society. 

The Bushman of Africa was per- 
ceptive and deeply empathetic. 
When those qualities of the soul 
gave way before empire-building 
Europeans, the Bushman became 
almost extinct. 

Worrisome parallels exist in this 
country. The Indian had “soul” 
and a perceptive culture before 
Europeans arrived. Today, Indians 
number a_ scant five hundred 
thousand, mostly hidden from our 
view—if not our conscience. 

Now another ethnic minority, 
anything but hidden from view, 
beseeches the Establishment to 
make good on 350 years of prom- 
ises. Black Americans—joined in 
dissent by the poor and often the 
young—challenge the “haves” to 
be “more human.” They chide the 
Establishment for depersonalizing, 


Mr. BLANSHARD, a@ member of the 
Alumni Magazine’s Editorial Ad- 
visory Board for the past two years, 
has just been elected to the Alumni 
Board and will represent the 1940- 
49 decade. He is president of Paul 
Blanshard Associates, a Philadel- 
phia-based public relations and fund 
raising firm which works with edu- 
cational, health, intergroup and other 
non-profit organizations. 
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computerizing, averaging. They 
fault those who fail to become in- 
volved on the sufferer’s terms. 

“You don’t reduce things to the 
personal level,” say the powerless. 
“You lump us as blacks and poor 
and kids, by categories, like match- 
sticks. We want you to think of 
us as people, human beings. We 
want to see solutions which recog- 
nize individuality. Yours fail to 
take into account a whole new 
world.” 

Perhaps. And if there be truth 
to this, the tragedy lies in non- 
recognition of it. The games people 
play so frequently come back to 
lack of awareness. 

Those over 30 have seen man’s 
total knowledge double. We have 
seen the American population al- 
most double. Our nation grew from 
an island into part of the global 
main—from rural living patterns 
to one which finds 70 percent of 
the people huddled together on two 
percent of the land. 

Institutional change—and failure 
—have been experienced, too. 
Home no longer seems the force it 
was in holding the family together. 
School is everywhere altered and 
commonly embattled. The church 
struggles for relevance as believers 
press for a switch from proclama- 
tion to dialogue. 

Yes, those of the Establishment 
do know about change and about 
its byproducts, tension and rebel- 
lion. But it is the accumulation of 
things which do not, or cannot, be 
changed which bothers the power- 
less: Items like 30 million poor; 
widespread starvation in the midst 
of affluence; napalm bombing of a 
distant people as an exercise in 
power politics; a seemingly incur- 
able mental illness known as white 
racism; the widening communica- 
tions gap between opposites. 

Many may fret about the rebel- 
lion of the powerless on such mat- 
ters. Yet, as Aristotle knew, rebel- 
lions—as contrasted with revolu- 
tions—generally focus attention on 
the defects of the social order so 
that it may be improved. 

The point is to recognize the nec- 
essity of change. Intellect, money, 
power, and geographical distance 
from the Darker World have bar- 
red many from an adequate per- 
ception. 

Accordingly, many retreat to 
procedural defenses when the 


black or poor or young offer ideas. 
“Are you sure, that you have your 
facts straight? How will you fi- 
nance this kind of program? Who 
will staff it? Is your schedule re- 
ally practical?” 

Or, again, eagerly given ideas 
are sent to subcommittees for 
study. Worse yet, many respond 
by not really speaking to the idea 
‘at all but by demeaning the idea- 
giver’s protest clothing or Jesus- 
style long hair and beard. 

The call is to candor. It is a call 
to a peeling off of layers of insula- 
tion acquired through no fault of 
our own; to God’s leadings for a 
new social order we must build; to 
more practice and less preachment; 
to more substance and less form. 

It’s time to avoid the temptation 
to reach for solutions by setting up 
another committee. Committee 
routines have been stockpiled and 
mechanized until the results are 
often depersonalized. Like the re- 
deemable paper with which tongue- 
in-cheek Christians pay penance, 
the committee has become an es- 
cape. 

The call is to the personal ap- 
proach. One hopeful beginning is 
a new kind of “sensitizing”’ brought 
about by confronting insulated 
Americans with the people and 
ideas of the Darker World. There 
are shelves full of perceptive new 
books that help us to role-play with 
those who suffer and want. 

The search is for personal mean- 
ing in a bewildering age. It hinges 
on man, the creature that David 
Sarnoff found ‘“‘technologically ma- 
ture but a spiritual adolescent.” As 
we come to know, to feel, to strip 
away false pride, and to under- 
stand genuinely the Darker World 
and its challenge—in that measure 
will we make the Second Com- 
mandement as vital as the First. 


Reprinted from Friends Journal; 
reprinted by permission 
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ee G. Robinson, ’71, pre- 

medical student from Lyn- 
brook, N.Y. became the youngest 
program participant ever to ad- 
dress an annual meeting of the 
American College of Surgeons 
when the professional society con- 
vened in San Francisco in Octo- 
ber. 

He gave a report before the 
Surgical Forum section Oct. 6 on 
a new method for diagnosing ex- 
perimental abscesses in rabbits 
through the use of radioactive iso- 
topes. 

Robinson helped to develop this 
procedure in the research labora- 
tories of the Hospital for Joint 
Diseases and Medical Center af- 
filiated with Mt. Sinai Medical 
School in New York City. 

He spent three summers and last 
January’s Winter Term working 
there on a project of Dr. Maximo 
Deysine, coordinator of surgical re- 
search at the hospital and assistant 
professor of surgery at the medical 
school. 

Dr. Deysine and Dr. Joseph 
Wilder, director of surgery at the 
hospital and professor of surgery 
at the school, were co-authors with 
tichard of the paper being pub- 
lished as part of the proceedings of 
the ACS meeting. 

Dr. Deysine recalls that when he 
first met Richard three years ago 
he was impressed with the quality 
of his work. “I have great faith in 
that boy,” he said. “He has at all 
times shown a tremendous interest 
in our work, and having him pre- 


sent the results of the project 
seemed the best way to reward 
him.” 


Richard’s report was titled “Ra- 
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Student Presents 


Paper to College 
of Surgeons 


Quality of his work brings unusual reward. 


dioactive Detection of Experi- 
mental Abscesses” and represented 
preliminary data on the research 
project. 

In his report, Richard described 
the various stages of the project, 


beginning with the problem of 


creating an inflammation that 
would not also be fatal to the re- 
search animal. Work began on rats 
and progressed to rabbits because 
their larger size made it easier to 
experiment with them and the data 
more significant. 

The next step was to devise a 
method for locating the induced 
abscesses through radioactive 
means. It was necessary to isolate 
the animal’s white blood corpuscles 
and label them with a gamma emit- 
ting substance that would not 
break down in the animal. Rabbit 
leucocytes were labeled with chro- 


mium 51 (a gamma emitter) and 
reinjected into the same animal in 
which an abscess had been induced. 
On subsequent scanning with a 
photo recorder, the pick-up or site 
of radioactivity was localized at the 
region known to be infected. 
Robinson first met Dr. Deysine 
before his senior year in South 
High School, Valley Stream, N.Y., 
when he was a summer 
assistant in the animal research 
laboratories at Bellevue Hospital. 
He did not resume work on the 
project until the summer after his 


research 


Oberlin freshman year, and he con- 
tinued his during the 
Winter Term and this past summer. 

Richard is the son of Dr. and Mrs. 


research 


Edward Robinson. He has been on 
the 


years 


dean’s list two consecutive 


and participates in intra- 


mural sports. 
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Board Approves Alumni 
‘‘Class’’ Trustees 


The 24-member Board of Trustees 
has taken the first step toward add- 
ing three younger alumni to its 
membership, by approving in prin- 
ciple a new category of alumni “class 
trustees,” to be nominated by each 
graduating class and elected to a 
three-year non-renewable term by 
vote of the class, new seniors, and 
first-year alumni. 

To become effective, this expan- 
sion in board membership requires 
a change in the College charter, or a 
decision to operate under the state 
non-profit corporation law. It is 
expected that necessary legal action 
will be completed in time for an 
election of “class trustees” to be held 
this coming summer. The first group 
of three “class trustees’ would re- 
present the classes of 1968, 1969, and 
1970, and have respective terms of 
one, two and three years. 

In other action at their November 
meeting, Oberlin trustees also: 

e Set binding guidelines on ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year 1970- 
71 that will control preparation of 
the detailed budget for that year; 

e Approved a $150 increase in 
tuition for the academic year 1970- 
71. Tuition will therefore be $2,400 
beginning next September. 

e Accepted bylaws changes that 
give voting privileges to student 
members of the General Faculty, 
College Faculty and Conservatory 
Faculty; and that restrict voting for 
membership on the divisional facul- 
ty councils (College Faculty Coun- 
cil, Conservatory Faculty Council) 
to teaching members of the faculty; 

e Reaffirmed plans for a new li- 
brary incorporating audio-visual 
and computer facilities into a central 
learning resources center; 

e Authorized a $15,000,000 capital 
40 


gifts campaign to begin early in 
1970. 

In his report to trustees, President 
Carr noted that the College is “likely 
to incur its fifth successive annual 
operating deficit” during the cur- 
rent academic year and stated: 

“On the costs or expenditures side 
the time has clearly come for both 
faculty and trustees to engage in a 
more systematic way in the exercise 
currently known as ‘program plan- 
ning’.”” One aspect of this, he adds, 
must be to weigh “the values of new 
educational ventures—and old ones 
too—against each other more rigor- 
ously than ever before in the Col- 
lege’s history.” 

The 1970-71 budget limit of $10,- 
700,000 is approximately eight per 
cent higher than the budget for the 
current year. It takes into account 
an intensified effort to increase 
alumni giving from $250,000 to 
$350,000 for the year and a decision 
to make available for current use 
each year a small part of endow- 
ment capital gains. 

The $15,000,000 capital gifts cam- 
paign being launched in Oberlin 
on December 12-13 is the first phase 
of a 10-year campaign to raise $30,- 
000,000 in new capital funds. One of 
the major physical needs it will help 
to finance is the new library, plan- 
ning for which is to continue. Trus- 
tees may be able to put out construc- 
tion bids after their March meeting 
and to award a contract in June. 

Students have participated with- 
out vote in meetings of the Conser- 
vatory Faculty since October 1968, 
the College faculty since November 
1968, and in the General Faculty 
since September 1969. Their voting 
privileges were contingent upon the 
bylaws change just enacted. The 
other bylaws change formalizes a 
recommendation of the two division- 
al faculties affected. 


Ford Supports Tourney 


The national invitational debate 
tournament that Oberlin instituted 
during Winter Term last January 
has won the support of the Ford 
Motor Co. Fund for the next three 
years. 

The College has received a $4,000 
grant to support the 1969-70 tourna- 
ment and has learned there will be 
a continuing annual grant through 
1971-72. 

“The award will help us develop 
an annual tournament of higher cali- 
ber in both debate competition and 
in judging expertise,’ Daniel J. 
Goulding, chairman of the communi- 
cation department, said. Forensic 
activities are directed by Daniel M. 
Rohrer, instructor in communica- 
tion, who serves as advisor to the 
Forensic Union. 

The Ford grant will provide hous- 
ing, trophies and airport-to-Oberlin 
transportation for 50 intercollegiate 
teams and their coaches. 

The 1969-70 tournament will be 
designated as Oberlin College’s Ford 
National Invitational Debate Tour- 
nament. The traveling trophy pre- 
sented to the winning team at the 
first annual tournament last Janu- 
ary was also provided by Ford. 


Follow-up Assured 


A matching grant from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation will provide a 
year-round follow-up program 
through 1973 for boys and girls who 
have taken part in the Special Edu- 
cational Opportunities Program at 
Oberlin. 

The $90,000 award will be used 
for counseling and activities de- 
signed to build upon the six weeks 
spent on campus, according to Wil- 
liam C. Parker, director of the SEOP 
and the follow-up program. Includ- 
ed will be tutoring, field trips, books 
for outside reading, and help with 
college placement. 

Over the four-year period of the 
grant, the college will provide 
matching funds for the program. 

This supportive follow-up has 
been in progress for the 321 students 
who participated in the five previous 
summer SEO programs. All but 17 
post-eighth graders selected for the 
first program in 1964 had completed 
the seventh grade when they en- 
rolled. An additional 54 post-sev- 
enth graders took the program last 
summer. 
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35 Away from Campus 


Thirty-five Oberlin students are 
studying in accredited programs 
away from the campus this fall at 
22 institutions abroad and at three 
in this country. All but six will be 
away for the academic year. 

Thirteen are enrolled in five over- 
seas programs sponsored by the 
Great Lakes Colleges Association, 
the newest of which is being held for 
the first time in Africa. Two stu- 
dents are at the University of Ghana 
in Legon, Ghana; and one at the 
University College of Nairobi in 
Kenya. They live in college dormi- 
tories, are registered as regular stu- 
dents at the African universities and 
are taking three courses each term. 
The courses are taught in English. 

Thomas G. Crikelair, ’71, of Ridge- 
wood, N.J., is the first from Oberlin 
to participate in the College Year in 
Athens Inc. since that program was 
started in 1962. Richard Ensminger, 
’72, is pursuing East Asian studies 
at Delhi University in India, spon- 
sored by the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

Others are doing independent 
study at universities in British Co- 
lumbia, Colombia, England, France, 
Germany, Israel, Italy, Lebanon, 
Norway, Scotland and Taiwan. 

In this country, there is one stu- 
dent each at the New School of So- 
cial Research in New York City, the 
University of Kentucky in Lexing- 
ton, and in another GLCA-sponsored 
program, the urban semester in Phil- 
adelphia. 


Library Grants 


Oberlin College has received three 
grants totaling $8,963 under the 1969 
College Library Resources Program 
authorized by Title II-A of the High- 
er Education Act of 1965. 

The largest grant is a $5,000 basic 
award for materials, including books 
and binding. 

A supplemental grant of $963 is 
earmarked for printed and audio- 
visual materials to support such de- 
veloping programs as Chinese area 
studies, urban studies and Afro- 
American studies. 

A special purpose grant of $3,000 
will enable the library to round out 
its rare book collection of anti- 
slavery materials, specifically with 
periodicals and pro-slavery propa- 
ganda of the pre-Civil War era. 

The 2500 items in the collection 


include pamphlets, broadsides, man- 
uscripts, periodicals, books and other 
materials, many of them unique, on 
all aspects of slavery. 

Oberlin’s anti-slavery collection is 
believed to be the only one in the 
United States with a detailed pub- 
lished catalog, a revision of which is 
ready for the printer. It will include 
some 600 items added to the collec- 
tion since 1932, when the original 
catalog was published. Julian S. 
Fowler, librarian emeritus, is editor 
of both the original and the revised 
catalog. 


More Exco Credit 


The student-organized and adminis- 
tered ‘Experimental College” now 
has a nickname, ‘“Exco,” and the 
faculty of the College of Arts and 
Sciences has approved five modifica- 
tions in the sytsem of assigning 
credit. 

Acting at the recommendation of 
the Committee of Educational Plans 
and Policies, the faculty agreed to 
let individual students receive a 
maximum of three hours credit from 
Exco courses. This permits a student 
to take a total of three one-hour 
courses, whereas last year he could 
take only one Exco course, regard- 
less of how many hours of credit he 
received for it. 

Other modifications permit 
courses to be offered once a day for 
four weeks rather than twice-a- 
week for a full semester. Course size 
is no longer limited to 12 persons. 


Conservatory Honored 


The Conservatory has received the 
National Federation of Music Clubs’ 
prize of $500 and award of merit for 
the second consecutive year. 

The award recognized distingu- 
ished service to music in the Educa- 
tional Institution Award Program 
for the performance and promotion 
of American music for the year 
1968-69. The Conservatory also re- 
ceived the award in 1964. 

Presentation of this year’s award 
was made by Mrs. Lynn W. Turner, 
president of the Ohio Federation of 
Music Clubs, on behalf of the NFMC. 
Conservatory Dean Robert P. Foun- 
tain, who accepted it for Oberlin, 
said the money would be used in the 
area of electronic music, as it was 
last year. 

The program is supported by a 
grant from the American Society of 
Composers and Publishers. 


Dramas Win Awards 


“Transfusion,” a play written by 
Philip A. Levy, ’68, as an under- 
graduate, won the $50 first prize in 
this year’s Frances G. Nash Fund 
awards for original dramas. Second 
prize of $30 went to Robert C. 
Devereaux, ’69, for “The Tragedy 
of King Smirk” which was produced 
in May by Mummers Guild. Sharon 
Holland, ’70, won $20 and third 
place for last fall’s Freshman Show, 
“Mandragola.”’ 

In 1968, the first year the prizes 
were given, Devereaux placed first, 
Levy second and Miss Holland third. 
Levy was awarded more than $50 
from a group of alumni friends of 
drama for his direction of ‘““Trans- 
fusion” when it was produced in 
May 1969. 

Miss Nash was dean of women at 
the Conservatory from 1914-37 and 
emeritus professor of dramatic ex- 
pression from 1937 until her death 
in 1961. 


Grad Study Guide 


Oberlin’s Office of Placement and 
Graduate Counseling is one of 750 
making use of a new service to 
undergraduates seeking information 
on graduate schools. 

The service consists of an 11- 
volume Peterson’s Guides to Grad- 
uate Study, issued annually. The 
current edition contains informa- 
tion on 13,000 graduate programs. 
Full-page program descriptions are 
written and submitted by faculty 
members currently associated with 
the programs. 


Conservation Discussed 


A special grant from Gilford Instru- 
ment Laboratories of Oberlin en- 
abled the science departments to 
present lectures and forums this fall 
dealing with the increasing need to 
understand the importance of con- 
servation of natural resources. 

Stewart L. Udall, chairman of the 
board of the Overview Group and 
former secretary of the Interior, 
spoke Sept. 16 on “The Value Revo- 
lution: Changing America’s Priori- 
ties? "On Octo 2, Pauleone Ehrich: 
professor of biology at Stanford, dis- 
cussed ‘Population, Environment, 
and Survival” at a noon assembly 
and held an open forum in the eve- 
ning. Meetings were open to the 
public. 
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Alumni Fellowships 


Eight alumni are studying in the 
U.S. and abroad this year under fel- 
lowships offered annually to Oberlin 
graduates. 

Andrew G. Comings, ’64, has a 
Henry J. Haskell fellowship for sup- 
port of travel and work related to 
the completion of his dissertation on 
narrative poem in Russian literature 
of the 20th century. The fund was 
established in 1912 by bequest of 
Mr. Haskell, ’96. 

Anne R. Riegel, ’65, has a Haskell 
fellowship to study the formal char- 
acteristics and religious iconography 
of Indian art of 300-500 A.D. for her 
M.A. thesis. 

Judith V. Olmstead, ’65, has a fel- 
lowship from the Haskell fund and 
the M. Woods Lauer (’40) Memorial 
Fund for Ph.D. study in Ethiopia. 
She is exploring an aspect of the re- 
lationship between population dy- 
namics and systems of exploitation 
of agricultural resources by study- 
ing the Dorze tribe. The Lauer fund 
was established in 1939 by Mr. and 
Mrs. M. P. Lauer of Akron. 

Mrs. Martha Curti Wohlforth, ’54, 
has an Adelia Field Johnston fel- 
lowship to work toward her Ph.D. 
in musicology at the University of 
Kentucky. This fund was estab- 
lished by the Ladies’ Literary So- 
ciety in 1911-12. 

Diana Korzenik, ’61, has a Johns- 
ton fellowship for graduate work at 
Harvard toward the Ed.D. in Human 
development in the area of the psy- 
chological effects of art on the cogni- 
tive process of young ghetto stu- 
dents. 

Charles B. Heck, ’66, has a Gil- 
christ-Potter prize to study decision- 
making processes in an international 
organization, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the U.N. in 
Rome. He is seeking his Ph.D. in 
political science at Yale. The fund 
was founded in 1912 by a bequest of 
Mrs. Ella Gilchrist BOUere aie 

Estelle J. Whelan, ’57, has a Carl 
Dipman scholarship and a Gilchrist- 
Potter prize for work at the NYU 
Institute of Fine Arts and Columbia 
University for M.A. and Ph.D. de- 
grees in art history. She is special- 
izing in Islamic and ancient Near 
Eastern art. The Dipman fund was 
established in 1951 by friends of the 
late Mr. Dipman, ’11, and is general- 
ly awarded to men or women inter- 
ested in journalism. 
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A ninth alumna, Mrs. Janice Ruth 
Hume, ’37, studied at Canisius Col- 
lege last summer toward her admin- 
istrative certificate in education. She 
was awarded funds from the Lauer 
fellowship. Grants usually are 
awarded for study during the aca- 
demic year, but they can be made 
available for summer study in spe- 
cial cases. 

In addition to these awards, the 
Aelioian Fellowship, founded by the 
Aelioian Association in 1912-13, will 
be offered for use during the 1970- 
71 academic year. This fellowship 
and the Johnston fellowship are 
available only to alumnae. Other 
awards are available to men or 
women. The committee on graduate 
study gives preference to applicants 
who graduated two or more years 
before the time of application, ex- 
cept for the Dipman and Lauer funds 
which have no preference about the 
time of a recipient’s graduation. 

Alumni interested in applying for 
next spring’s awards should write 
to the Office of Placement and 
Graduate Counseling, Peters Hall, 
for application blanks and full de- 
tails of materials which must be sub- 
mitted by March 15, 1970. 


7 Yeomen Recognized 


Seven Oberlin athletes, four of 
whom graduated in June, are among 
some 5,000 whose names appear in 
the 1969 edition of “Outstanding 
College Athletes of America,” pub- 
lished in July. 

The book is sponsored by the Out- 
standing Americans Foundation and 
honors ‘the all-around abilities of 
young people who have distin- 
guished themselves in the sports 
competitions of our colleges,” ac- 
cording to John Putman, foundation 
president. Criteria for selection in- 
cluded the athlete’s sports achieve- 
ment, leadership ability, athletic 
recognition and community service. 

The 1969 Oberlin graduates listed 
are R. Michael Jarvis of Glendale, 
California; Cary M. Seidman of 
Cleveland, Lyn A. Seltzer of West 
Orange, N. J.; and Ronald P. Weil 
of Hollywood, Florida. The under- 
graduates are seniors Carl K. Burns 
of Princeton, N. J., and Fred L. Min- 
near of Storm Lake, Iowa; and jun- 
ior Daniel K. Duffey of Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Jarvis, whose major was religion, 


was a varsity swimmer all four 
years and tri-captain in 1969. Seid- 
man also was a varsity swimmer 
four years and tri-captain in 1969. 
His major was biology. Seltzer, a 
cum laude graduate with a major in 
mathematics, received varsity letters 
in cross country and in track all four 
years. He was also named to the 
Dean’s List all four years. Weil, a 
history major, played varsity soccer 
for four years and was tri-captain 
in 1968. He was named to the Dean’s 
List as a senior. 

Burns, a biology major, received 
varsity letters in lacrosse the past 
three years. He was also named to 
the Dean’s List all three years. Duf- 
fey is an English major and received 
varsity letters in football in 1967 and 
1968, and in hockey and baseball in 
1968 and 1969. 

Minnear, a biology major, re- 
ceived varsity letters in football in 
1966, ’67, and ’68; in hockey in 1968 
and ’69; and in baseball in 1967, ’68, 
and ’69. 


New Staff Members 


A newly-designated director of pub- 
lic relations and six new librarians 
are among 11 staff appointments an- 
nounced this fall. 

Philip F. Tear, ’43, editor of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine since 
1966, became director of public re- 
lations following the resignation of 
Walter E. Reeves who had held the 
post since 1963. Reeves became vice 
president in charge of development, 
public relations and alumni relations 
at Franklin-Marshall College, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Tear relinquished his assignment 
as assistant director of the Alumni 
Association but will continue to 
serve as editor of the magazine. 

Other new staff members are 
Theodore K. Hoch, ’69, assistant to 
the director of financial aid and ad- 
missions counselor; Henry O. Kings- 
bury, ’65, assistant dean of the Con- 
servatory of Music; Miss Barbara 
Palmer, assistant dean of women; 
and Robert H. Stillwell, college pho- 
tographer. 

Recent appointees to the library 
staff are Miss Barbara A. Gates, as- 
sistant librarian and head of tech- 
nical services; Miss Ann E. Hale, 
Conservatory of Music librarian; 
Mrs. Virginia B. Harris and Mrs. 
Esther C. Nelson, reference librari- 
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ans: Jiann I. Lin, Chinese specialist 
librarian; and Mrs. Marjorie C. Zip- 
ser, catalog librarian. Mrs. Harris 
joined the staff last February; Miss 
Gates in May. 


Faculty Notes 


The General Faculty has 44 new 
members this year, 34 in the College 
of Arts & Sciences and ten in the 
Conservatory. 

John Bettenbender is professor of 
drama and director of theater. He 
taught formerly at St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege in Indiana. 

Associate professors include Oli- 
ver L. Jackson in the Afro-American 
Studies Program; Joseph L. Snider, 
physics; Harold O. Stern, education; 
Frederick G. Gersten, singing, and 
Harriet R. Simons, choral con- 
ducting. 

Writers-in-residence are poet and 
journalist Eugene B. Redmond, who 
will also lecture in Afro-American 
studies; and German playwright 
Tankred Dorst. Mr. Dorst’s resi- 
dency, from January 1970 through 
March, is supported by the Max 
Kade Foundation of New York. 

The Great Lakes Colleges Associ- 
ation is sponsoring two teaching as- 
sociates, one in fine arts and one in 
sociology, and a grant from COSIP, 
the College Science Improvement 
program of the National Science 
Foundation, teachers in chemistry 
and ethology. 

There are four new members in 
the government department; three 
each in art, education, and German; 
and two each in Afro-American 
studies, economics, sociology and 
anthropology, and biology and psy- 
chology, with an additional joint 
appointment to the latter two de- 
partments. Classics, drama, French, 
geology, history, philosophy, phys- 
ics, and women’s physical education 
each have one new member. 

In the Conservatory, three new 
faculty members are teaching sing- 
ing, and there is one new teacher 
each for choral conducting, clarinet, 
the history and literature of music, 
music education, music theory, pi- 
ano, and stringed instruments. 

Alumni among the newcomers in- 
clude: 

Arthur D. Montzka, ’57, assistant 
professor of stringed instruments 
and music education. 

Victor R. Swenson, ’58, assistant 
professor of history. 
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Avittathur R. Venkitaraman, A.M. 
"65, assistant professor of chemistry. 

Ruth C. Meyer, ’55, instructor of 
pianoforte. 


* * * 


Eileen Thornton, librarian, is one 
of two recipients of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s Outstanding 
Achievement Award, which is re- 
served for Minnesota alumni who 
have attained high eminence and 
distinction. 


* * * 


Robert Willoughby, professor of 
flute, gave the first American per- 
formance of the Gerhard Capriccio 
last summer at the Dartmouth Con- 
gregation of the Arts where he has 
been solo flutist for the past four 
summers. 

* * * 

Royce A. Dendler, assistant pro- 
fessor of art, and his wife, Susan 
Deming, showed 11 of their works 
in an exhibition of “Other Ideas” at 
the Detroit Institute of the Arts, 
from Sept. 9 to Oct. 19. The exhibit 
included 100 works by 30 young 
American artists. Dendler showed 
seven audience-participation sculp- 
tures of plywood, and Mrs. Dendler, 
four works in nylon taffeta. Also on 
display were three sculptures by 
Robert Loeb, ’67. 


* * * 


John R. Spencer, professor of art 
and director of the Allen Art Mu- 
seum, and Richard E. Spear, assist- 
ant professor of art, read papers at 
the 22nd International Congress of 
the History of Art, held in Budapest 
Sept. 17-20. Spear presented a paper 
on Domenichino at a meeting of the 
Baroque section, and Spencer, a 
paper on the sources of Leonardo da 
Vinci’s “Lost Monument,” the Sforza 
monument, at a meeting of the sec- 
tion on Great Works of Art. This 
was Spencer’s third consecutive ap- 
pearance at the Congress, which 
convenes quadrennially. Travel ex- 
penses were partially met by a grant 
from the College. Spear also had a 
grant from the American Council of 
Learned Societies. He stopped in 
Genoa for an exhibition of Genoese 
painting enroute to the Congress and 
in Amsterdam for a Rembrandt 
show on return. 


¥ ¥ * 
On leave this year: 
Ellen H. Johnson, 33, professor of 


art, to prepare a monograph on the 


contemporary American artist, Claes 
Oldenburg, to be published by Pen- 
guin Books, Ltd. 

Sidney Rosenfeld, assistant pro- 
fessor of German, to do research in 
Germany and Israel on modern Ger- 
man literature and the German- 
Jewish cultural heritage. 

Robert J. Soucy, associate profes- 
sor of history, for research in Paris 
on French Fascism, 1925-45. He 
holds a 12-month research grant 
from the American Council of 
Learned Societies and a summer sti- 
pend from the National Endowment 
for the Humanities. 

Warren F. Walker, Jr., professor 
of biology, to work in the laboratory 
of Dr. Dietrich Starck, director of 
the Anatomical Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Frankfurt, completing his 
work on the comparative and func- 
tional anatomy of the limbs of lower 
vertebrates. 

James Zinser, assistant professor 
of economics, to do research on the 
costs and benefits to Argentina of 
United States direct private foreign 
investment. His research is sup- 
ported by a grant from the Social 
Science Research Council. 

On leave this semester: 

Lawrence Buell, assistant profes- 
sor of English, to complete research 
for a book on the relationship be- 
tween religion and esthetics in 19th 
century New England thought. He 
is at Brown University where he 
holds a fellowship from the George 
A. and Eliza Gardner Howard Foun- 
dation. 

Robert H. Drummond, ’49, assist- 
ant professor of music theory, to 
make analytical studies of contem- 
porary music, especially electronic 
and computer-generated music, at 
Princeton. 

Celeste F. McCollough, ’47, associ- 
ate professor of psychology, to con- 
tinue work started in 1968 and write 
up data she has collected on color 
perception, under the second year of 
a grant from the National Institutes 
of Health. 

Jack Radunsky, professor of pi- 
anoforte, to make a systematic re- 
view of the piano chamber music of 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert and 
Brahms from the performer’s point 
of view. 

Peter Spycher, professor of Ger- 
man, to continue work on a mono- 
graph dealing with the works of the 
contemporary Swiss playwright 
Friedrich Durrenmatt. 


YEOMAN 
SPORTS 


by Larry GELLMAN, ’71 


Several fine team efforts and some 
outstanding individual performances 
notwithstanding, it was a disap- 
pointing season for the Oberlin fall 
teams. 

Football 

Coach Bill Grice was hampered by 
an old nemesis, lack of personnel, 
as his gridders posted a 2-6 record. 

The record was misleading, how- 
ever, since the won-lost figures 
weren’t as significant as the fact 
that the team’s schedule had polar- 
ized into those schools with which 
the Yeomen were capable of com- 
peting and those who have pro- 
grams and team sizes that simply 
make it ridiculous for Oberlin to be 
on the same field. 

The Yeomen had good competitive 
contests with Hiram, Carnegie-Mel- 
lon, Lake Forest, Kenyon and Woos- 
ter, winning two and losing three, 
but in all of these cases playing 
evenly-matched games. 

The Baldwin-Wallace, Denison 
and Ohio Wesleyan affairs were no- 
contest nightmares which the Yeo- 
men lost by respective scores of 48- 
0, 55-7 and 61-0. 

The victories were registered 
against Carnegie-Melion and Lake 
Forest. The first came on Homecom- 
ing weekend, featuring a 13-yard 
scoring pass from sophomore Jim 
Owen to his classmate Jon Davies 
which enabled Steve Ashton’s con- 
version and 37-yard field goal to 
nail down a 10-8 win. 

Sophomore Paul Hairston was the 
individual star of the Lake Forest 
victory. The fleet halfback ran for 
four touchdowns and a two-point 
conversion as the Yeomen prevailed 
in a 36-28 contest. 

Although the Crimson and Gold 
lost to Kenyon, 24-14, the contest 
gave the Obies a pair of school re- 
cords as Davies scored on a 95-yard 
punt return, and senior Steve Hicks 
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caught 13 passes to bring his seven- 
game total to 30 for 249 yards which 
ranked him sixth in the Ohio Con- 
ference. 

The season ended with a 42-13 
loss to Wooster in a game that the 
coaches blamed more on Obie mis- 
takes than on Wooster’s power. 

Co-captains Fred Minnear and 
Jim Fabian did a fine job as on-the- 
field leaders all season. Minnear had 
strong support as an all-Conference 
candidate at linebacker and Fabian 
was the team’s most consistent run- 
ner. 

Soccer 

The soccer team finished with a 
4-3-3 record which actually was im- 
pressive considering the rash of in- 
juries early in the season. 

After impressive wins over Hiram 
and Wittenberg, disaster struck in 
the Kent State game when senior 
Pete Lesch, junior Karl Foord and 
junior Farzad Moazed, the whole 
front line, were injured in the open- 
ing minutes and lost for the season. 
Lesch had notched six goals in his 
first two games and Foord and 
Moazed were the second and third 
leading scorers at the time. 

The Yeomen went on to tie Kent 
State, 1-1. They also tied Wright 
State and Kenyon. 

The only other victories were 2-1 
over Ohio Wesleyan dnd 3-1 over 
Heidelberg. 

Losses came at the hands of Woos- 
ter (3-0), Akron (8-0), and Denison 
(4-1) when the lack of offensive 
punch was painfully apparent. 

Captain Neil Reiner anchored a 
fine defensive unit at fullback. Jun- 
ior Bill Jordan and freshman Dennis 
Samchock (both Conservatory stu- 
dents) provided the offensive punch 
during the second half of the season. 

Cross Country 

A pair of former high school team 
mates paced the harriers to a fine 
season which included two first- 


place finishes in multi-team meets 
and a good showing in Ohio Con- 
ference contests. 

Freshman Dave Barnes and junior 
John Titus, both of Worthington, 
Ohio, were the top men on the squad 
throughout the season. Barnes fin- 
ished fourth and Titus nailed down 
fifth in the nine-team Great Lakes 
meet, pacing Oberlin to a first-place 
finish over eight other schools (in- 
cluding Ohio Conference foes Woos- 
ter, Ohio Wesleyan, and Denison). 

The team then placed first in a 
quadrangular meet with Wittenberg, 
Ohio Wesleyan and Hiram. 

Coach Bill Tidwell’s crew wound 
up its season by finishing fourth 
(behind Mount Union, Baldwin- 
Wallace and Marietta) in the OAC 
meet at Wooster. 

In addition to Barnes and Titus, 
consistent performances were turned 
in by senior Ken Templeton, Steve 
Jacobson, Sid Auerbach and David 
Shipley. 

A Closing Note 

In several respects, Oberlin’s ath- 
letic program has a very bright fu- 
ture. Work is currently progressing 
well on the new athletic complex 
that will, when completed, be the 
finest facility of its kind in Northern 
Ohio. 

In one glaring respect, however, 
the future of the program is in great 
danger. The number of high school 
lettermen in this year’s freshman 
class fell to less than half the num- 
ber in last year’s freshman class. 
There are, for example, only eight 
men who lettered in football in high 
school in the entire Class of 1973. 

At Ohio Wesleyan this fall, 50 
players were cut from the football 
squad to get its size down to 80. 
Players were dropped who could 
have started for the Yeomen toward 
the end of the season if they had 
enrolled at Oberlin. A giant step 
toward solution of this problem 
could come from alumni. There are 
many football players graduating 
from high schools these days with 
grades high enough to enter Oberlin. 
Alumni could help make them aware 
of the chance that their chances of 
making the “first team” are better 
at Obie than most anywhere else. 

The athletic program at Oberlin is 
excellent and a new booklet “Ath- 
letics at Oberlin” describes Oberlin’s 
athletic policy in detail. It has been 
mailed to “O” men. Other alumni 
and prospective students may re- 
quest copies via the Alumni Maga- 
zine. 
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LETTERS 


DISENCHANTMENT UNLEASHED 


Since graduating from Oberlin with 
the blessings of Norman Thomas and 
Anna Louise Strong, I have been pro- 
gressively disenchanted with my alma 
mater in its unrelenting encourage- 
ment and production of anti-American 
and un-Christian influences and lead- 
ership in our nation. 

Oberlin has given up its Theology 
School which in essence was the major 
spirit and foundation of Oberlin’s 
Congregational birth and early tradi- 
tion. 

Our school has produced national 
leaders oblivious of historical and 
contemporary reality who denounce 
our hard-won and remarkably suc- 
cessful, envied and copied American 
economic system. These leaders have 
fostered an irresponsible and vague 
system of inflationary, debt-funded 
and confiscatory Keynesianism which 
is bankrupting our nation. They de- 
nounce the Puritan ethic of historical- 
ly-valid Christian moral restraint and 
discipline which gave birth to Oberlin 
College. I believe the current disre- 
gard of this ethic has led our nation to 
its present state of license to moral 
depravity and crime in the name of 
freedom and liberalism. 

For a third of a century I have 
closed my eyes and ears to Oberlin’s 
repeated renouncements of its heritage 
and benefactors. I had hoped that 
history might prove the error of my 
“conservative” reactions. It has not. 
And I don’t wear tennis shoes! 

My bubble of restraint broke with 
a loud boom upon reading the article 
by the President of the Class of 1969, 
a self-styled “Responsible Dissident,” 
in the August 1969 Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine. The printed text of the ar- 
ticle embraced the unrelated photo- 
graphs of outstanding alumni, faculty 
and guests who appeared to lend dig- 
nity and credence of an article that 
would be completely at home if re- 
printed in Daily World, Pravda, or The 
London Morning Star. 

Our “Responsible Dissident” cannot 
“find the right words to express the 
contempt he feels “after four years of 
escalated warfare, for the leaders, the 
Generals, the newspaper editors, the 
Business men and all the others who 
have let this (Vietnam) war develop 
and continue.” The “four years” must 
refer to his four years of Oberlin in- 
fluence inasmuch as the Vietnam 
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“escalated warfare” so violently con- 
demned began to escalate when our 
vitriolic author was presumably a 
freshman in high school early in 1962. 

Oberlin’s history department must 
have had little influence upon our 
young aspiring lawyer. He stated that 
Ngo Dinh Diem “was in no sense a 
legitimate leader of the South Viet- 
namese” and “lived in Ossing, N. Y., 
until a few months before he was in- 
stalled as president.” History on the 
contrary relates that Diem was elected 
premier of South Vietnam after the 
establishment of a free independent 
South Vietnam created by the Geneva 
Agreement in August 1954. 

On Oct. 23, 1955, a national referen- 
dum was held and Diem received 98% 
of the votes cast for president thereby 
deposing Emperor Bao Dai as the head 
of the new democratic South Vietna- 
mese government. Subsequently, bil- 
lions of American tax dollars were 
spent to preserve this democracy from 
Communist takeover. 

President Diem remained in power 
until President Kennedy in 1963 de- 
cided to abandon Laos and foster the 
denunciation of the Christian Diem as 
a “bloodthirsty dictator hated by his 
own people.” It took the liberal press, 
including the New York Times, The 
London Morning Star, The Worker 
until Nov. 1, 1963, to help cultivate a 
climate leading to the assassination of 
President Diem and his brother, Ngo 
Dinh Nhu. Madam Nhu and her uncle, 
Ambassador to the U. S. Nhu, made 
a frantic and courageous nationwide 
educational campaign which was 
largely ignored by our press and the 
State Department. 

Diem thus joins the ranks of Chiang- 
Kai-shek, Syngman Rhee, Moise 
Tshombe, Ian Smith and Fulgencio 
Batista as educated Christians who 
were in their own ways leading their 
nations to economic prosperity and 
self reliance until our liberal foreign 
policy helped depose them. 

It is possible that Bob Krulwich 
confuses Diem’s career with that of 
Ho Chi Minh who lived in New York 
before he became a writer for French 
Communist newspapers in Paris. After 
two years’ training in Moscow he was 
sent to China to assassinate Chiang- 
Kai-shek. Failing this mission, he 
went from China to Hong Kong 
where he was imprisoned by the 
British. Upon release he was able to 


convince the American OSS that he 
was an “agrarian reformer” ‘and was 
given American arms which in time 
were used against the French at 
Dienbienphu in May 1954 and later 
against our own boys. 

Krulwich does not believe “patience 
is going to solve anything.” He evi- 
dentally has no concept of why we are : 
supporting free nations and in fact 
fails to mention atheistic communist, 
fascist, or nazi socialism. Nor does he 
mention a Republic under God. 

The only positive solution offered 
by the “Responsible Dissident” sug- 
gested the expenditure of 154 billion 
dollars for population control after 
quoting Tom Wicker that there is no 
“framework remotely adequate to put 
the necessary billions of dollars and 
essential brains and skills either to 
slow down human reproduction or to 
speed up agricultural productivity.” 
Has Oberlin stopped teaching Ameri- 
can history in prelaw courses? 

Has Krulwich not been made aware 
nor led to appreciate what our ‘mili- 
tary industrial complex” accomplished 
in World Wars I and II so he can be 
grateful that the complex has kept 
World War III far less lethal than the 
carnage on our highways? What would 
Krulwich have to offer his fellow man 
if he did not “hold his peace’’? 

J. RAyMonp Stacy, M.D., ’37 
Clinical Professor of Surgery 
Oklahoma University School of 
Medicine 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


TRUSTEE ELECTIONS 


I welcome the call for “modest adjust- 
ments” in trustee elections put by ex- 
trustee Gladieux in the May Alumni 
Magazine. The current turmoil in 
American life reflects the failure of 
institutions to involve in their deci- 
sion-making processes those most af- 
fected by the decisions, and Oberlin is 
no exception. 

Its governing structure does not 
enable the rank and file to vote either 
directly or indirectly on serious policy 
questions. The Graduate School of 
Theology was closed without any open 
debate. Presidential power to with- 
hold salary information and make 
tenure recommendations was in 
creased without a full airing of views. 
Too many decisions are first made in 
the inner councils and then announced 
to the rest of us. 

At present alumni influence on in- 
ner council decisions depends largely 
on our ability to elect trustees sym- 
pathetic to our points of view. Mr. 
Gladieux recognizes the difficulties 
facing a group wanting to nominate a 
trustee candidate. His proposal to en- 
franchise the senior class would over- 
come these difficulties for the senior 
class. But why not make it easier for 
the rest of us as well? 

At present, nominations for the year 
ahead can only be written on the 
trustee ballot during the September- 
October balloting period, even though 
the new ballots are not made up until 
Commencement Week—seven months 
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later. A definite date when ballots 
will be sent out is not announced, so 
that groups wishing to organize sup- 
port for particular nominees do not 
know when to send out mailings. 

Why not publicly specify the ballot 
mailing date; leave the period of nomi- 
nations open from Sept. 1 until Com- 
mencement Week; and allow alumni, 
anytime within this period, by letter 
to the Association, to make any nomi- 
nations that might not have occurred 
to them during the fall balloting 
period? 

This still leaves a gap between 
trustee candidates and the issues of 
policy which their election ought to 
help resolve. Why can’t we solicit 
statements of policy from candidates 
for publication in the Alumni Maga- 
zine and in the brochure sent out at 
balloting time? Such solicitation need 
only be of the general kind employed, 
for example, by the League of Women 
Voters. The candidate could be as 
specific or as general as he wished— 
or he could decline to comment alto- 
gether. 

What this would do, of course, would 
be to inject isswes into trustee elec- 
tions, instead of using such elections 
to honor eminence and accomplish- 
ment. But isn’t it issues that Oberlin 
really needs to resolve? 

Don’t we need to know the attitudes 
of prospective trustees on the compo- 
sition of the College’s investment port- 
folio? What economies do they think 
might be possible in the budget? What 
cooperation should be given congres- 
sional investigating committees com- 
piling dossiers on campus radicals? 

And on those matters close to the 
nerve ends of student feeling—should- 
n’t we know what they think College 
policy ought to be on making its facili- 
ties available for draft deferment tests 
and military recruiters? Maybe we 
can’t expect trustee candidates to tell 
us how they would vote on specific 
matters that might arise over the next 
six years, like by-law changes and 
honorary degree awards, but we could 
elicit statements that would reveal at- 
titudes on basic questions. 

DAvIipD L. Horn, ’55 
Ziguinchor, Senegal 


BOARD MAKEUP 


On perusing the information about 
Oberlin’s Board of Trustees that is 
provided in the latest “Announcement 
of Alumni Trustee Election,” I got to 
wondering about the ideal make-up of 
a board. Whatever one’s notions of the 
ideal, they may be compared with the 
following facts about the present 
Board, as given in that Announcement. 

Of 24 present members, 22 are Ober- 
lin alumni. One other has an honorary 
degree from Oberlin. Of the 22 who 
are alumni, nine are from classes of 
1928 or earlier, whose present ages 
are presumably about 62 or more. 
Another nine are from classes between 
1932 and 1939, none of whom is now 
less than 50 years of age. Only two 
(from the class of ’47) are presumably 
In their early 40’s. The median age is 
about 57. The ages of the six alumni- 
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elected trustees very closely follow 
the same pattern. 

As to professional identification, 
about one-third are from business and 
commercial firms, one-fourth from 
law, and nearly one-half from other 
professions (teaching, the ministry, 
writing, government, music). 

Insofar as Oberlin is concerned 
about those social trends that have 
produced an increasingly wide gener- 
ation gap, and insofar as it is wise to 
draw upon the experience of people 
other than those who attended Ober- 
lin three or four decades ago, it may 
prove desirable to aim for a Board of 
somewhat different composition. One 
feature of the present practice that 
may have something to do with the 
characteristics of the present Board 
is that, except for those elected by 
alumni, a Board member may succeed 
himself, for an indefinite number of 
terms. 

THEODORE M. NEwcoms, ’24, 64h 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


STEP FOR MANKIND 


It is fashionable these days to down- 
grade the Space Program in general 
and the Apollo 11 project in particu- 
lar. The attitude of many seems to 
be one of more or less tolerant con- 
descension. People say, in effect, “I 
enjoyed watching it on TV, but I do 
wish the money could have been spent 
to solve problems here on Earth.” 

It is natural that President Carr 
(“Today’s Turbotrain is Sold Out’’) 
would like to see that $24 billion spent 
on colleges and universities. But I 
cannot agree with his statement that 
such a sum “could have sharply bols- 
tered our faltering attack on the 
nation’s problem of urban decay and 
demoralization.” 

I don’t believe it would have made a 
dent. Nor do I believe that the space 
program needs to be excused, on the 
grounds that “during the 1960’s we did 
not have the social understanding, the 
economic will, the moral courage, and 
the political means as a people con- 
sciously to decide to spend an addi- 
tional $24 billion on rehabilitation of 
our own environment—”, 

On July 20-21, 1969 A.D., creatures 
from Earth for the first time set foot 
on an astronomical body other than 
Earth. This may be the most signifi- 
cant achievement in the entire history 
of mankind. Even if some day man, 
or another species descended from 
man, goes to Jupiter, Pluto, to an- 
other solar system, or even to an- 
other galaxy, or (the mind boggles at 
the thought) to another galactic clus- 
ter, our Apollo 11 crew will still have 
been the first. I personally am spiritu- 
ally uplifted and awed by the enormi- 
ty of Apollo 11’s meaning. I feel hum- 
ble and grateful for the privilege of 
having lived in this point of time. I 
am proud to think that my tax dollars 
may have contributed toward such an 
accomplishment. Am I some sort of 
kook? 

In about six billion years, our Sun 
will have used up its hydrogen supply 
and will no longer support life any- 


where in our solar system. Whatever 
form of life may have evolved on 
Earth will have to find a habitable 
planet in another solar system in order 
to survive. Such a venture is of course 
centuries if not millenia in the future, 
but we have made a beginning. 

Some may ask, “What do we care 
what happens in six billion years, 
when people are dying of air pollution 
right now?” Good point. But could 
$24 billion cure this evil? The answer 
is emphatically “no.” The reason is 
that most urban and transportation 
problems are people-problems even 
more than they are money-problems. 
or technological-problems. 

We want to drive across the city 
quickly, but we don’t want the free- 
way to go through our property, our 
store, our park. We want to be able 
to travel safely by air, but we don’t 
want the jetport built near our house 
or college. We want our highways 
kept in good shape, but repair work 
should not be in progress when we 
want to drive on them. 

We want black children to have the 
same educational advantages as white 
children, but we move to the suburbs 
so our child won’t have to be bussed 
to a ghetto school. We want new hous- 
ing but refuse to move out of the old 
to make room for it. We want to 
protect young people from drug addic- 
tion, but the rehabilitation center cer- 
tainly doesn’t belong in our neigh- 
borhood. We want to give jobs rather 
than welfare to disadvantaged people, 
but are impatient if their employer’s 
efficiency is decreased during the 
training period. 

I believe we can and will solve such 
problems. But we will never do it 
by glibly saying, “If we can go to the 
Moon, we can clean up our cities.” 
The problems involved in the two 
projects just aren’t comparable. Peo- 
ple must somehow be reeducated, and 
frankly I haven’t the foggiest notion 
how to do that. Perhaps some other 
Oberlinians have suggestions. 

CHARLOTTE PETERS, ’47 


New York, N.Y. 


TESTIMONIAL 


Contrary to the stinging rebuke that 
you were willing to print in Novem- 
ber, I find the magazine a delight to 
reccive. I like its emphasis on the 
young, its broad coverage, and par- 
ticularly its art work. 

One of the most arresting features 
is the Letters department. It must 
take some resolve to print the many 
divergent opinions. I am delighted 
to see the signatures of progressive 
oldsters as well as youngsters, and a 
wide range of left, right and central 
opinions. 

You seem to be proving that to- 
day’s Oberlin, confronting tomorrow, 
embellishes the tradition of arts and 
humanities, and underscores human 
relevance. Oberlin is important and 
vital. Thanks for your contribution 
to that! 

EVELYN DALZELL CLINGENSMITH, ’35 
Port Jefferson, N.Y. 
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Aye, Aye, Sir 
--Er 
vorry Ma’am. 


by Sandra Rockwell 
In the Fort Lauderdale News 


UST CALL Lucile DeTar Colyer, 716, Captain. 

Because that’s what she is. 

A former concert singer turned ferryboat owner, 
the petite, blue-eyed grandmother holds a pilot’s 
license for a 100-ton passenger ship. 

“T suppose I evolved into this business,” she says. 
“On a tour of Florida I invested in a ferryboat firm. 
Before long I owned it and ran the boats between the 
Palm Beaches during the war. When hiring seasoned 
seadogs as pilots, I’d tell them which way the cur- 
rents were flowing and where to watch out for rocks. 
They never criticized me openly, but I felt that 
sooner or later they might begin questioning why a 
woman would be telling them their business. 

“So I decided to continue with boating experience 
until I could earn my pilot’s license. About 1946, I 
got it. 

“T continued with the ferryboats until 1958 when 
I decided to retire. But my son, Capt. Bruce, said 
he’d rather be in the boating business than anything 
else. I made him my equal partner and stayed on.” 

Captains Bruce and Lucile set their caps for a 
triple deck, 100-ton paddlewheel boat, the Paddle- 
wheel Queen. Built in Dubuque, Iowa, the $200,000 
cruise ship is now taking Lauderdale residents and 
tourists up and down the city’s waterways. 

According to Capt. Lucile, piloting the Queen on 
the Intracoastal is tame work compared to the ship’s 
maiden voyage down the Mississippi. 

“We came through the worst flood in the history 
of that area,” she says. “Two hundred and forty 
people were killed that winter. There were tornados 
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on both sides of the river. We raced to make the 
first lock before they closed it and removed the 
electric motors. There was no crew on the boat—just 
my son and myself. We went for 41 hours without 
sleep; Bruce at the pilot’s wheel, me standing beside 
him with the navigating directions. Three waves 38 
ft. high hit us with such force that I was sure the 
reinforced glass would shatter. Finally we reached 
the lock. It was closed immediately after we went 
through and remained so for six weeks.” 

The Paddlewheel Queen spent its first winter in 
Palm Beach and summer in Philadelphia. In January 
1967 it docked in Lauderdale, 

“Most customers don’t seem to mind a female 
captain,” says Lucile. “And Capt. Bruce does most 
of the piloting. We have no set schedule as to who 
takes the boat out. Oh, someone might say it’s 
unusual for a woman to be a boat captain, but that’s 
all. I have a complete uniform because I believe in 
being precise about these things. 

“T love this business because I love to be around 
the water—particularly here in the semi-tropics. 

“And I love the people who come aboard. Some 
of our business is charter. The Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor and the James Kimberleys have been 
guests.” 

Lucile is a bit of a celebrity herself. A graduate 
of Columbia and Juilliard School of Music, the cap- 
tain is listed in ““Who’s Who in American Women” 
and “World Who’s Who in Commerce and Industry.” 
In 1966 she was a guest on To Tell The Truth. 

Nobody guessed the real Captain Lucile. 


(Reprinted by Permission) 


BOOKS 


LANDS BEYOND THE FOREST 
By Paul B. Sears, h’58—consulting 
editor: Joseph Wood Krutch 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 206 pps. $7.95 


The provocative story of the in- 
escapable relationship of man and the 
lands upon which he lives. Recent 
excavations bear witness to primitive 
man’s age-long battles with the 
weather, with hunger and with his 
own kind. But it was only in the 
open, unforested areas of the world 
that he learned to domesticate ani- 
mals, to cultivate wheat and barley 
and to develop the irrigated agricul- 
ture that put an end to mass migra- 
tions and an unsettled, nomadic exis- 
tence. 

The author warns that the new 
forest—the modern city—is unlike 
the ancestral forest. In the lands be- 
yond, the balance of nature is not 
maintained. The man of the new 
forest borrows materials from the 
grasslands, but repays with unusable 
and dangerous wastes. Man, now in 
trees of steel, lowers, rather than 
maintains or enhances the capacity of 
his environment to sustain him. 

Paul B. Sears has chaired the botany 
departments at the University of 
Oklahoma and Oberlin and served 
briefly as chairman of the botany de- 
partment at Yale. He has also been 
director of the conservation program 
at Yale. Other books include Deserts 
on the March, Charles Darwin and 
The Living Landscape. 


* * * 


Vas You EVER IN ZINZINNATI? 
By Dick Perry, ’48 
New York: Doubleday & Co., Inc. 


Revised and updated edition, il- 
lustrated with photographs, 134 
pps. Paperback, $2.50. 


The author, born in Cincinnati and 
now living in Oxford, Ohio, describes 
himself as a “casual historian and a 
more casual writer who is to literature 
what Lawrence Welk is to Carnegie 
Hall.” He is now writing a book about 
all of Ohio, his attitude being “Why 
should I be unloved only in Cincin- 
nati?” 

Other writings by Dick Perry in- 
clude his books, “The Roundhouse, 
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Paradise, and Mr. Pickering” and 
“Raymond and Me That Summer”; 
his plays, “Who’ll Teach My Baby 
Razor Blades?” and “The Great Rock 
of Ages Loan Company,” ‘“There’ll 
Never Be Another Bongo,” ‘The Brief- 
case Bohemian of the 7:54” and “Go 
From Me.” 
* * * 


READINGS IN GENERAL SOCIOLOGY— 
Fourth edition 

Editors: Robert W. O’Brien, A.M. 
31, Clarence C. Schrag, Walter T. 
Martin 


Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 545 
pps. Paper $5.50 


As were the previous editions, this 
book is dedicated to the idea that the 
best way for students to learn soci- 
ology is by examining the methods, 
concepts and theories employed in 
sociological research. The editors feel 
that sociology has made more progress 
in the last five years than at any 
time since the first edition was pub- 
lished in 1951. 

Mr. O’Brien is chairman of Whittier 
College department of sociology and 
anthropology. From 1929 to 1931 he 
was assistant professor of sociology at 
Oberlin; he also has taught at Ohio 
Wesleyan, Talladega, LeMoyne, the 
Univ. of Washington, Univ. of North 
Carolina, Univ. of Exeter (England), 
Univ. of Hawaii and the Univ. of the 
Pacific. His wife is the former Helen 
Elizabeth Malcolm, ’33. 


* * * 


CONCEPTS OF ECOLOGY 
By Edward J. Kormondy, professor 
of biology. 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 209 pps. Illustrated, in- 
dexed. $2.95, paper. $4.95, cloth. 


In this, his fifth textbook, Mr. Kor- 
mondy “hopes to present the signifi- 
cant concepts of modern ecology in a 
readable and intelligent way, and to 
minimize jargon and write about ideas 
rather than things.” How does popu- 
lation, food supply and pollution af- 
fect contemporary society? In man’s 
struggle for existence, what can be 
learned from the economy of nature? 
Ideas on current problems as well as 
many others affecting contemporary 


society that can be investigated by 
the science of ecology, are presented. 


* * * 


I’M GLAD I LIVED THEN—A compari- 
son of life today and sixty years ago 
By J, C. Rigi. 

North Quincy, Mass: The Christo- 

pher Publishing House 

79 pp. Cloth. $3.95 


J. C. Ryan, citizen of Tucson, since 
retirement in 1958 and Tucson’s “Man 
of the Year” in 1961, writes in his 
introduction: “I am the optimist who 
says the (gas) tank is half full. So 
what you will read in the following 
pages is not the wail of a pessimist; 
however, facts have a way of making 
themselves felt. After I retired and 
had more time to read the news- 
papers thoroughly and watch more 
TV it began to dawn on me that 
there really has been a change in 
American life.” 

Mr. Ryan is proud of his American 
heritage and writes with humor and 
insight. Parts of his book are rather 
wry. There is particular appeal for 
mature readers; however, members of 
any generation can profit from it 
and be amused. 

Mr. Ryan has three sons and 14 
grandchildren. His retirement years 
have been active ones. He has been 
a member of United Community Cam- 
paign, Tucson Fund Raising Review 
Board, Arizona Children’s Home, Red 
Cross Blood Bank, Salvation Army 
Advisory Board, and Board of Elders, 
Trinity Presbyterian Church. He also 
has been a trustee of Hanover College 
and Carroll College. Other literary 
accomplishments include: “A Skeptic 
Dude in Arizona,” “Revolt Along the 
Rio Grande” and “Custer Fell First.” 

* 


* * 


ALBERT W. PALMER: A LIFE EXTENDED 
Edited by Margaret Palmer Taylor, 
’°30 (now Mrs. E. B. Chaney.) 

Athens, Ohio: Lawhead Press, Inc. 
148 pp. paperback, with 12 pp. of 
photographs. $2.50. 


Margaret Taylor, author of five 
books, here has completed her father’s 
unfinished autobiography. This she 
did by editing selections of his own 
writings, diaries and scrapbooks. Mrs. 
Taylor writes in the foreword, “My 
father, Albert Wentworth Palmer, 
started his autobiography in 1953. All 
but about five percent of the writing 
is in his own words...” 

Dr. Palmer’s story starts in the 
1880’s with impressions of his early 
years in California, his education at 
the University in Berkeley and at 
Yale Divinity School. He writes of 
his romance with Sara Antoinette 
Wedd, a freshman the year he was a 
senior in Berkeley, and his subsequent 
marriage to her after he finished at 
Yale. He writes of their family life, 
and the birth and growth of their 
children. He tells of his pastorates 
which took them from California to 
Honolulu and to Illinois—of travels in 
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Europe, Siberia, the Mediterranean 
and the Orient. 

Following four pastorates, covering 
a span of 26 years, Dr. Palmer became 
president of Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary, where he served from 1930 to 
1946. Much of his writing was done 
during these years, and summers were 
often used for his extensive traveling. 
The resulting insights, attitudes and 
vision make the book meaningful. Ed- 
ward F. Manthei, now president of the 
Chicago Seminary, writes in the in- 
troduction, “The Seminary is both 
pleased and honored to offer this in- 
troduction as an invitation to retracing 
the steps of a man whose ministry in 
his day was as much a ministry as our 
own.” 

This autobiography is distributed 
through The Chicago Theological 


Seminary Book Store. 
* * * 


PHYSICAL AND PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINCI- 
PLES OF MEDICAL RADIOGRAPHY. 
By Herman E, Seemann, ’21 
New York City: Wiley Co., 132 
pps. $9.50. 


Herman Seemann, who retired as a 
physicist in 1964 from Eastman Ko- 
dak Co. Research Laboratories, noted 
during his long years of work in the 
field that physicians and radiologic 
technologists gain their understanding 
of physical principles they use in a 
purely hit and miss fashion. Believ- 
ing that any professional functions 
better when he understands details of 
the equipment he works with, the 
author wrote this text, hoping that it 
will fill this knowledge gap and pro- 
duce more efficient radiologists. 

Mr. Seemann, who has written more 
than 25 scientific papers relating to 
his field, was named in 1950 as a 
research associate in the physics di- 
vision with responsibility for radio- 


graphic research. 
* * * 


PEACE OR WORLD WAR III 
By Jerome Davis, ’13, h ’33 
New York City: Greenwich Book 
Publisher, Inc. $3.75 


“Peace or World War III” follows 
the author’s “A Life Adventure for 
Peace,” reviewed in November. Sen. 
Ernest Gruening of Alaska says: 

“Everyone should read Dr. Davis’ 
book, for we are living in the most 
dangerous period in American his- 
tory.” Mr. Davis has used a sym- 
posium form and some of today’s 
outstanding proponents of peace are 
participants. They represent philos- 
ophy and the academic world as well 
as the military and political fields. 
The author himself takes the theolog- 
ical position. Those whose works 
appear are Prof. D. F. Fleming of 
Vanderbilt, Gen. Hugh B. Hester, Sen. 
J. William Fulbright and the late 
Robert F, Kennedy. 

As background, Mr. Davis has in- 
cluded aspects of United States policy 
which he feels have been inimical to 
world peace since the end of World 
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War I. He urges full and realistic 
recognition of China and discusses the 
dangers of repeating a nuclear attack 
as well as the entire problem of world 
disarmament. 

The author will send an auto- 
graphed copy to any Oberlin alumnus 
for $3. He lives at Friends House, 
Sandy Spring, Md. 20860. 

e % * 


THE MOLECULAR BasIs oF LIFE 
Readings from Scientific American 
with Introductions 
By Robert H. Haynes and Philip C. 
Hanawalt, ’54 
San Francisco. W. H. Freeman & 
Co. 360 pp. 360 illustrations. 
Clothbound $10. paperbound $4.95. 


From the preface: “Exploring the 
concepts and theories that provide in- 
sight into the nature of matter and of 
life can be a delectable mental experi- 
ence. Unfortunately, it is often dif- 
ficult to get the best ideas out of the 
heads of scientists and bring them into 
general circulation where they can be 
understood and appreciated by every- 
one. Throughout the years the editors 
of Scientific American have been 
unusually successful in conveying con- 
tempory science to the public in a 
style that is at once elegant and clear.” 

The advances in our understanding 
of the material basis of life made 
during the last 20 years are recounted 
in this introduction to molecular 
biology. The individual articles, writ- 
ten by some of the scientists most in- 
timately involved in these advances, 
reveal the personal approaches 
brought by them to their work and 
convey the excitement of the period 
vividly. Each selection is reproduced 
as it originally appeared in Scientific 
American, with full text, full illustra- 
tion, and full color. 

The introductory essay, and the 
separate introductions to each of the 
five sections, provide integration of 
the book as well as background and 
supplementary information. The book 
is suited for use as an assigned text in 
courses in general biology, molecular 
biology, molecular biophysics, and cell 
physiology as well as for self-study. 

* * 


* 


TURNING ON 
By Rasa Gustaitis, ’56 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
256 pp. $6.95. 


The author, a journalist-reporter 
who began with the Washington Post 
and went to New York with the Her- 
ald-Tribune, is a regular contributor 
to Clay Felker’s New York magazine. 
In “Turning On,” she makes a per- 
sonalized investigation of how the 
broad spectrum of Americans who 
have “dropped out” are seeking and 
achieving new concepts in awareness 
and consciousness-expanding, not nec- 
essarily through drugs. 

She describes the revolutionary 
techniques, organizations and groups 
that have evolved because phychoa- 
nalysis is too expensive and doesn't 
work for many people who want to 


get rid of their “up-tight” compul- 
sive values, their sense of alienation. 
The book is a novelistic, first-hand 
account of traveling, visiting, living at 
places like Esalen Institute, Kairos, 
the Tasahara Zen Monastery, San 
Francisco hippy communes, the Big 
Sur forest, Long Island psycological 
gyms, Synonon “hate labs” and New 
York City “love labs.” 
* * 


* 


ENCOUNTER ON BuRROWS HILL 
By Conrad Hilberry, ’49. 
Athens, Ohio: Ohio University 
Press 


This booklength collection of poetry 
includes 37 poems, more than half of 
which have previously been published 
in magazines, among them The New 
Yorker, Saturday Review and the An- 
tioch Review. 

Settings of several of the poems, in- 
cluding the title one, are in Kalama- 
zoo, where the author is professor of 
English at Kalamazoo College, and 
other midwestern cities. The pub- 
lisher’s notes describe the tone as “a 
faintly Ransom-like mixture of the 
conventional and the bizarre, the 
comic and the portentous,” with little 
“learned allusion,’ but rather “en- 
ergy, high spirits, and a sense of 
drama.” 

* * * 


EDWARD ALBEE 
By Richard E. Amacher, ’39 
New York: Twayne Publishers 
Inc. 190 pp. including notes and 
references, bibliography and in- 
dex. Hard cover. $3.95. 


Although Edward Albee has held 
the forefront of the American stage for 
nearly 10 years, no full-length treat- 
ment has been given him in book form 
until the appearance of this volume. 

Chapter I, “A Success Story,” is a 
brief biography of Albee, born in 1928 
and adopted at the age of two weeks 
by Reed A. and Frances Albee. He 
was named for his adopted grand- 
father, Edward Franklin Albee, part 
owner of the Keith-Albee Theatre 
Circuit. Albee’s life reads like a 
Horatio Alger story—‘“the lucky or- 
phan,” as Albee has termed the history 
of his early years—a fascinating and 
ironic tale of rich boy makes good. 

In the other 10 chapters, the author 
presents analyses of Albee’s plays— 
from Fam and Yam to A Delicate 
Balance—and assesses his achieve- 
ment as the American leader of the 
new movement known as the “theater 
of the absurd.” 

Richard Amacher is currently pro- 
fessor of English at Auburn Univer- 
sity. For a brief period he worked as 
a radio and feature writer for the 
United Press in Pittsburgh. He took 
his Ph.D. at the Univ. of Pittsburgh in 
1947, and has taught at Carnegie Tech, 
Rensselaer Polytech, Yale, Rutgers 
and Henderson State Teachers College 
in Arkansas. In 1961-62 as Fulbright 
professor of American literature at 
Wurzburg University, he lectured on 
modern American drama. His publi- 


49 


cations include numerous short ar- 
ticles and reviews; he is the author of 
the Twayne Benjamin Franklin, and 
has edited two other volumes and a 
recent monograph.—Franklin’s Wit and 
Folly: the Bagatelles (Rutgers, 1953) ; 
Practical Criticism (Henderson STC 
and Ford Fund, 1956); and, with 
George Polhemus, Joseph Glover 
Baldwin’s The Flush of California 
(Georgia, 1966). 

* 


* * 


MopDERN MOVEMENTS IN EDUCATIONAL 
PHILOSOPHY 
By Van Cleve Morris, ’43 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
381 pp. $4.75. 

This paperback is a teaching book, 
whose chief aim is not to tell the stu- 
dent something, but to engage him 
in active consideration of important 
ideas. It examines tendencies in con- 
temporary philosophical thinking 
which have not yet coalesced into 
“schools of thought.” 

The volume is intended as a book to 
be studied with the day-by-day as- 
sistance of an instructor. Mr. Morris 
calls it an anthological pot pourri and 
hopes it will achieve the advantages 
of a one-author teaching method with- 
out prejudicing a majority of readers 
in favor of an author’s way of doing 
things. 

Mr. Morris contributes two of his 


own papers on existenialism. 
* * * 


KEYNOTES TO MODERN DANCE 
By Dorothy E. Koch Norris, ’30, and 
Reva P. Shiner 
Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing 
Co., 229 pp. 20 full-page illustra- 
tions. Copyright 1965, third edi- 
tion, revised. 

This edition contains additional and 
inter-related materials designed to 
benefit prospective and _ beginning 
teachers of dance. A new chapter, 
“Keynotes to Teaching,’ deals with 
the role of the teacher and student, 
the planning and evolving of the les- 
son, and the evaluation of creative en- 
deavor. A section on teaching guides 
plus an extension of the bibliography 
and glossary contribute further to the 
functional use of the contents. An 
added feature, resource materials for 
dance recordings and dance films, is 
in the appendices. 

All photographs are new with an 
emphasis on the contemporary and 
imaginative. Mrs. Norris is professor 
of health, physical education and re- 
creation at State University College, 
Buffalo. Her co-author is a choreogra- 
oe and educator in Bloomington, 
nd. 


* # * 


SOMETHING To Sinc ABouT 
By Milton Okun, ’48 
New York City: Macmillan, 240 
pps. $8.95. 
In the trade, he’s known as the man 
behind Peter, Paul and Mary. 
On the road, he’s the fellow who 
toured Europe with Harry Bellafonte. 
In publishing circles, he’s the author 
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of “Something to Sing About!”, folk 
musiec’s new sing-along, play-along 
encyclopedia. The book is a compila- 
tion of more than 70 folk selections, 
the favorites of American singers. It 
includes Mr. Okun’s appreciations of 
the singers and their contributions to 
the development of American folk 
music since the 1930’s, together with 
his own piano arrangements and gui- 
tar chords for the songs they picked. 
Okun’s own favorite, ‘““David’s Lamen- 
tation,” is on the final page. 

The New York Times has called it 
“A major achievement (that links) 
the modern stars of folk song with the 
traditional roots that have inspired 
them ...a classic collection.” 

After leaving Oberlin, Mr. Okun 
taught six years in a Queens (N.Y.) 
junior high school, where folk music 
became his basic teaching material. 
Later he became musical arranger, 
director and producer for some of the 
country’s top folk singers. 


* 


DAUMIER AND H1Is WORLD 
By Howard P. Vincent, ’26 
Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press. 267 pps. including 
explanatory notes and index. 79 
illustrative plates, $12.50. 

“It is questionable whether every- 
thing may ever be said, or even the 
ultimate facts discovered, about a 
genius,” writes the author in his in- 
troduction. ‘“Daumier and His World” 
is a study, which makes no pretense to 
finality, of the 19th century French 
caricaturist, depicier of his times, 
painter and sculptor. It combines the 
findings of previous students and adds 
further materials discovered in the 
French archives. 

Mr. Vincent draws the picture of 
Daumier as an artist and as a man, “a 
quiet, peaceable man, yet the entire 
background of his life was violence 
and revolution.” As a child, Daumier 
saw the final overthrow of Napoleon 
and the subsequent Restoration. He 
saw the Glorious Revolution of 1830, 
the Crimean War, the Franco-Prussian 
War. He spent time in political prison 
for his depiction in caricature of the 
antics of the powerful. 

The full-page illustrative plates 
scattered throughout the book give one 
an impression that they are the fore- 
runners of present day cartoons—the 
humorous, sometimes cynical pictures 
of their time help trace the history of 
France, as well as the history of 
Daumier’s career, from the early 
1800’s to his death in 1879. 

Mr. Vincent, an art collector, has 
lectured in France, England and the 
U. S. under a Ford Foundation Fel- 
lowship; and is listed in Who’s Who. 
Other efforts include “The Trying- 
Out of Moby Dick,” the editing of 
“Melville and Hawthorne in the 
Berkshires,” “The Letters of Dora 
Wordsworth,” and “Collected Poems 
of Herman Melville.” 

Mr. Vincent has dedicated ‘““Daumier 
and His World” to his parents, the late 
Clarence A. Vincent, 784, and Lucy 
Hall Vincent, 90. 


SCENES FOR WOMEN FROM THE 
PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 
Selected, edited and arranged by 
Marion Parsons Robinson 719 
Boston: Walter H. Baker Co. 
188 pps. including glossary. 
Paperback. 

“Shakespeare’s plays are mostly for 
men,” writes the author. “They were 
written for all male casts about pe- 
riods when women were even less 
concerned in dramatic events than 
they are now. Very many men are 
needed for the production of a Shake- 
speare play, but in all realms of the 
theatre, and more conspicuously in 
amateur groups than in professional, 
there are many more women and girls 
than men and boys interested in act- 
ing.’ Mrs. Robinson offers this book 
chiefly for the use of girls’ schools 
and colleges, and for women’s groups. 

Ten scenes from Shakespeare plays 
have been chosen which portray wom- 
en, or have male parts which women 
can fill. Included with each play is a 
discussion and description of each 
character. Recommended costuming 
and makeup are described, as well as 
the setting, lighting and music. In 
the presentation of the scenes Mrs. 
Robinson employs a narrator to de- 
scribe the preceding plot or the cir- 
cumstances about which the audience 
should be knowledgeable. 

# % * 


BUYING BEHAVIOR & MARKETING 
DECISIONS 
By Chester R. Wasson, M.A. ’31, and 
David H. McConaughy 
New York: Meredith Corp. 547 
pps., including appendices and in- 
dex. 

This work, and the approach it uses, 
resulted from an attempt to develop 
an introductory marketing course that 
would give the student a sound set of 
basic conceptual models on which to 
base successful decisions at every 
stage of his career and in all his public 
contacts. It also seeks to communicate 
some of the excitement and uncer- 
tainty experienced by those with 
marketing responsibilities. 

Mr. Wasson, instructor at Northern 
Illinois Univ., returned to teaching 
several years ago and was surprised to 
hear a group of introductory market- 
ing instructors lament that theirs was 
probably the dullest course on campus. 
Students seemed to lack any feeling 
for the uncertainties of buyer behav- 
ior, for the interaction of competitors 
and for the innovative component of 
all successful competition. 

Part I of the book, “The Consumer 
and his Behavior,” attempts a concen- 
trated exposition of the basic be- 
havioral knowledge the authors feel 
necessary to the understanding of 
marketing processes and outcomes. 
Part II, “Managing the Marketing 
Mix,” outlines the nature of marketing 
decisions and the application of these 
concepts in making creative competi- 
tive decisions. 

The last two chapters treat some of 
the problems of coordination and con- 
trol, raising some of the ethical and 
social problems posed. 
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1904 


FRANK C. VAN CLEEF, first president of 
the board of trustees of Allen Memorial 
Hospital Association in Oberlin, was pre- 
sented with a framed resolution of appre- 
ciation and election as honorary chairman of 
the board at its September meeting. 


1913 


RAYMOND MOLEY, A.M., was presented 
with the Ohioana Library Association career 
award for 1969 at Columbus, in October. Mr. 
Moley retired in July, but is currently cata- 
loging 45 years in public life and writing. 
He is considering a book on political re- 
flections and possibly an autobiography 
starting with his career in politics—from 
Olmsted Falls (Ohio) mayor to assistant 
secretary of state under Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and adviser to presidents since then. 
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1914 


Mr. and Mrs. J. MORLEY NUTTING cele- 
brated their 50th anniversary in August ata 
family dinner and open house. The Nuttings 
live in Upper Sandusky, Ohio, and have 
three daughters, 10 granddaughters and 
three grandsons. 


1915 


FLORENCE BURGER, supervisor of stu- 
dent teaching at Mercyhurst College and 
executive director of the International In- 
stitute of Erie, Pa., has received the Golden 
Globe Award from the Institute for 50 years’ 
service. 


1916 


DONALD M. LOVE, emeritus secretary of 
the College, received a standing ovation 
when he spoke to the faculty members of 
Lorain County Community College, where 
he is resigning Dec. 31 as chairman of the 
Board of Trustees. He based his theme on 
a quotation from a book by Ashley Mon- 
tague: “What passes for education in the 
Western World today is more accurately 
described as instruction. Almost always the 
different subjects are taught as if the pur- 
pose of learning them was to pass examina- 
tions and take a degree.’ The Lorain 
Journal devoted a page to other excerpts 
from Mr. Love’s talk. 


1917 


CHESTER GRAHAM, recently written 
up in the Grand Rapids Press, lives in Mus- 
kegon near the shore of Bear Lake. He has 
“retired” from many occupations: supervis- 
jon of workers’ education for the state of 
Wisconsin, revamping youth programs for 
the Methodist Church, organizing farmers 
in Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi, di- 
recting radio for the North Dakota Farmer's 
Union; but recently he made a trip to Wash- 
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ington to help draw up priorities for the 
Friends’ Committee on National Legislation. 
He directed last fall’s trick and treat cam- 
paign and Christmas card sales for UNICEF 
in the Muskegon area. 


1919 
Mrs. Benjamin Roth (MARION BENJA- 
MIN) is listed in the sixth edition of Mar- 


quis’ “‘Who’s Who of American Women.” 
She also has been included in the 1968 edi- 
tion of “Ohio Lives.”’ 


1920 


The Akron Beacon Journal music critic, 
Theodore Price, gave praise and thanks to 
Mrs. Walter P. Keith (FAMA I. NOYES) in 
his Sept. 28 column. Mrs. Keith was one of 
two Akron women who have given a new 
Steinway piano to the Akron Art Institute. 
For more than 10 years Mrs. Keith and her 
friend have sponsored the Sunday After- 
noon Concert Series at the Art Institute and 
have shared financial responsibility for the 
series with the Tuesday Musical Club. The 
concerts have been provided free to the gen- 
eral public of the city. 


1922 


Oberlin was represented by DEWEY OL- 
SON at the inauguration of the Very Rev. 
Kevin R. Keelan as president of The College 
of Steubenville, Nov. 1. 


1924 


Mr. and Mrs. Harold S. Gray (MARGARET 
ALLEN) have moved from Saline Valley 
Farms near Saline, Mich., to Apt. 2-F—1050 
Wall St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 48105. Since 1932, 
the Grays had developed the 640 acre farm 
into a social and economic cooperative with 
23 houses and apartments with recreational 
facilities. Last July they sold the farm to 
Teamster Union Local 299 for use as a 
health and recreation center for its mem- 
bers. The Grays are able to spend more 
tume at their cottage on Crystal Lake at 
Beulah, Mich., and to travel more. 


1927 


the administration of the College. Mr. Baker 
began his career in 1932 at North Carolina A. 
and T. College in Greensboro, and taught in 
two colleges in Texas and one other in North 
Carolina. During the ’30’s he was a faculty 
member at Wilberforce Univ., and has also 
taught in South Carolina and Tennessee. Mr. 
Baker plans to compile his compositions and 
continue writing. His motet ‘My Soul Mag- 
nifies the Lord’’ has been sung by the Ken- 
tucky State College Choir, which this spring 
will sing portions of his ‘‘Lamentations of 
Jeremiah.” 

U.S. Rep. CHARLES A. MOSHER has ac- 
cepted President Nixon’s invitation to be one 
of the congressional co-sponsors of the Pres- 
ident’s proposal to reform the present sys- 
tem of welfare. The legislation was intro- 
duced in Congress Oct. 4. 


1929 


STUART FITTON is part-time lecturer in 
business law in the department of business 
analysis, Miami (Ohio) University School 
of Business Administration. Since 1944 he 
has been in private practice with Millikin, 
Reister, Fitton, Latimer, Persson & Irwin. 

KATHEL B. KERR took early retirement 
last August from Salsbury Laboratories to 
return to his native city of Chicago, where 
he has become liaison scientist at Armour- 
Dial Inc., household products research and 
development department. He finds it’s “‘not 
such a big jump from studying the safety of 
products for animals to human safety, be- 
cause man is the ultimate consumer of ani- 
mal products.” 

EMMA SCHOONOVER, formerly a teacher 
at Marietta (Ohio) High School and pres- 
ently librarian at the Junior High, has been 
honored by the Marietta Branch of the 
American Association of University Women 
with a Named Grant of $500 to the AAUW 
Fellowship Endowment Fund. 

The Rev. FRANK J. WRIGHT, t, has be- 
come minister of the Wakeman (Ohio) Con- 
gregational Church. The Rev. Mr. Wright 
has served parishes in Dayton, Cincinnati, 
Springfield and Marietta, Ohio, and in 
Sparta, Wis. He most recently was pastor at 
St. Paul’s United Church of Christ in East 
Canton, Ohio. 


1930 


Mrs. Burton C. Hopwood, mother of 
KATHRYN HOPWOOD, died Oct. 1 at Ash- 
tabula (Ohio) General Hospital. 

HAROLD KOONTZ, professor of manage- 
ment in the Graduate School of Business 
Administration at UCLA, is one of four cor- 
porate planners elected to the board of 
directors of Planning Dynamics Inc., a Pitts- 
burgh-based multi-service firm of manage- 
ment counselors. 


1932 


Mrs. Eugene R. Comings (ELIZABETH A. 
SHAFFER) is teaching at the Oral School 
for the Deaf at the Betty Jane Memorial 
Center in Tiffin, Ohio. As long as good 
weather lasts, she is commuting from her 
home in Bowling Green, 44 miles away. 


1933 


MARTIN MILLER, staff industrial engi- 
neer for Republic Steel Corp., is president 
of the Geauga County Historial Society. 

The WILLIAM PAYNES, who moved to 
Grahamsville, N.Y., after he retired as pro- 
fessor of English at City College of N.Y., 
have now moved to 511 Jackson Ave., Lex- 
ington, Va., where Bill is doing research on 
what others say of Daniel De Foe. 


1928 

HARRY BAKER, a member of the music 
department faculty at Kentucky State Col- 
lege since 1948, has retired with emeritus 
status accorded by the Board of Regents and 


Mrs. Frederick E. Christian (EVA STICK) 
was one of two Oberlin women to par- 
ticipate in a ‘Missions Institute” sponsored 
by church women in Orange, N.J. Mrs. 
Christian, wife of the pastor of the Presby- 


terian Church in Westfield, N.J., showed 
slides and displayed articles collected during 
a missionary trip she had taken with her 
husband to the Orient. The Rev. Mary S. 
Greene (Mary S. Grubbs, '52, t), minister of 
the First Congregational Church of Mont- 
clair, NJ., spoke on “Reconciliation in a 
Broken World.” Before becoming minister 
of the Montclair church, the Rev. Mrs. 
Greene had worked for 10 years in ranching 


and mining communities 1n Colorado as the 
only resident minister of any denomination, 
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1935 


RICHARD J. McKEE became controller of 
Andover Newton Theological School, New- 
ton Centre, Mass., in October. He had been 
with the Kendall Co., located near Boston. 

John Anson Baldwin, ’73, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Langford Baldwin (MARGARET 
KING) of Springfield, Mass., is a freshman 
at Oberlin. His photo was inadvertently 
omitted from the November issue. 


1936 


EDWIN C. (BILL) BERRY, executive di- 
rector of the Chicago Urban League since 
1956, has announced his intention to be re- 
lieved of his position. He has completed 
some 382 years in urban league work 
throughout the country. Chicago's league 
has an operating budget of more than a 
million dollars and its staff has increased 
from two in 1956 to 123 today. 

Mr. ROBERT A. KELLER was the repre- 
sentative of Oberlin at the inauguration of 
David Alexander as president of Pomona 
College Oct. 18. 

Mrs. Edwin C. Miller (HARRIET P. 
WRIGHT) represented Oberlin at the in- 
auguration of George W. Hazzard as presi- 
dent of Worcester Polytechnic Institute Oct. 
ie 


1937 


KATHRYN GAMBLE, director of the 
Montclair (N.J.) Art Museum, is a member 
of the government board of the Northwest 
Museums Conference and chairman of the 
evaluating panel for Art Grants of the New 
Jersey State Council on the Arts. She is 
listed in ‘‘Who’s Who in American Art,” 
“Who’s Who of American Women,” and the 
“American Art Directory.” 

Mrs. Frederick W. Hartner (M. VIRGINIA 
RIBLET) is teaching second grade in the 
Seotch Plains-Fanwood Public Schools, 
Scotch Plains, N.J. 

Mrs. Dudley Robinson (RUTH VEHE) 
represented Oberlin Oct. 12 at the inaugura- 
tion of Karl J. Jacobs as president of Rock 
Valley College. 

Oberlin College has received a grant of 
$3,000 from the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem Foundation Inc. recognizing contribu- 
tions to CBS of FREDERICK C. WING, gen- 
eral attorney with the network. The con- 
tribution is intended to approximate the cost 
of education borne by endowment or other 
funds of the College over and above the 
tuition and fees actually charged Mr. Wing 
when he was a student. He is with CBS in 
Los Angeles. 


1938 


Mr. and Mrs. W. DEAN HOLDEMAN 
(Elizabeth Hammond, ’37) have moved from 
Boston to Pennsylvania. Dean is registrar 
and Van is administrative assistant to the 
librarian at Keystone Junior College in La 
Plume, Pa. Keystone is a private junior col- 
lege of about 900 students, half of them com- 
muting students. 


1939 


Mrs. Richard J. Davis (MARION RUTH 
SPRAGUE) is a pre-professional assistant in 
the Cleveland Publie Library. 

EUGENE M. FARBER, professor and 
chairman of the department of dermatology 
at the Stanford University medical center, 
has been named a member of the new coun- 
cil for the national program for dermatology 
of the American Academy of Dermatology. 

Dr. KERMIT MEHLINGER has been ap- 
pointed clinical associate professor of psy- 
chiatry at the Chicago Medical School. 

Mrs. Carl Schneider (MABEL JONES), as- 
sistant professor of English at Utica College, 
has been awarded her doctor’s degree from 
the Univ. of Nebraska. Her dissertation was 
entitled “John Bunyan’s The Pilgrim Prog- 
ress in the Tradition of the Medieval Dream 


Vision.’”” Mabel and Carl’s two sons, Carl Jr. 
and John, attend Harvard College and 
iy} 


PAUL E. LANDIS, ’23, retired Nov. 
1 as commissioner of the Ohio High 
School Athletic Association, ending 
46 years of public service. He coached 
football, baseball, track and basket- 
ball at Bowling Green State Univer- 
sity from 1925 to 1942 and was a regis- 
tered football and basketball official 
for 27 years. 


Chamberlayne Jr. College, respectively. 

RAYMOND WARREN has moved to Port 
Huron, Mich., where he is administrative 
assistant to the St. Clair County Community 
Mental Health Services Board. 


1940 


DONALD HALSEY, who has served vari- 
ous New Jersey churches as organist, has 
recently become organist at the Unitarian 
Church in Montclair, N.J. Don writes music 
for various media, and is a jazz buff playing 
piano with a local group of professional men. 

The Rev. GARDNER TAYLOR, t, pastor of 
Concord Baptist Church, Brooklyn, is 
speaker on the ‘Art of Living’’ radio pro- 
gram for the six month period which started 
in October and goes through March, 1970. 
This is the NBC network program made 
famous by Dr. Norman Vincent Peale. 


1941 


Mrs. Dale Seif (PATRICIA PATTERSON) 
and her son, Todd, are English teachers on 
the faculty at Waverly (Ohio) High School; 
Pat teaches senior English—son Todd, fresh- 
man. The only difficulty, she says, is be- 
coming accustomed to referring to “Mr.” 
Seif, instead of ‘‘Todd.”’ 


1942 


JAMES GODFREY, assistant professor of 
music education at Western Kentucky Univ., 
is “president-elect” of the National School 
Orchestra Association. 

BETTY BARLOW McDermott has become 
a member of the faculty at the Westchester 
Conservatory of Music, White Plains, N.Y. 
She teaches strings for beginners with the 
Orff method. She also is a composer of 
music plays, educational music for the 
teaching of foreign languages, and “Do-It- 
Yourself’? songs, a collection for young 
children emphasizing the use of rhythm in- 
struments. 


1943 


Dr. EDWARD ATKINSON, Greenville, Pa., 
anesthesiologist, was missioner at an all- 


day Spiritual Healing Mission held in New- 
ton Falls, Ohio, last September. ; 

CECELIA KENYON represented Oberlin 
Oct. 17 and 18 at the inauguration of David 
Bicknell Truman as president of Mount 
Holyoke College. ; 

THOMAS PIRAINO has become vice pres-~ 
ident, administration, at the Nelson Stud 
Welding Co., Lorain, Ohio. He had been 
vice president, commercial development, 
since 1966. 

The Rev. RUSSELL V. SNYDER Jr., pas- 
tor of St. Paul Presbyterian Church in 
Johnston, Iowa, for the past seven years, 
has become full-time chaplain intern at 
Iowa Methodist Hospital, Des Moines. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. HOWARD STAN- 
TON (ALLISON WHITE) have a new ad- 
dress: 1800 S. Wisconsin Ave., Racine, Wis. 
53403. Howard has become pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Racine. Son 
Greg, ’68, since last February has been with 
the Peace Corps on the Ivory Coast of 
Africa, working in the public health field. 
Sons Tim and Chris are also Oberlin; Tim’s 
a freshman and Chris is spending his junior 
year in London with the Great Lakes pro- 
gram. 

FRED STOTHOFF has been installed as 
lieutenant governor of the Eighth Division 
of Kiwanis of New Jersey. 


1944 


Mrs. Georgia Franklin (GEORGIA SUT- 
TON), mezzo-soprano, starred in the first of 
a three-part concert series presented in 
September by the Queens (N.Y.) chapter of 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History. Georgia is soloist at the St. 
Stephen Episcopal Church in Port Wash- 
ington. 

PAUL SHAFER, chemistry chairman at 
Dartmouth since 1967, has been appointed 
associate dean of the college. 


1945 


Mrs. Thomas A. Golding (FRANCES M. 
DOTZOUR) has returned to teaching after 
12 years out—this year she is teaching 9th 
grade English and is part time librarian at 
Chief Joseph Junior High School in Rich- 
land, Wash. 

BOB HAUSERMAN has become vice pres- 
ident of equipment group employe relations 
at Thompson, Raymo, Woolridge Inc., Cleve- 
land. Bob was promoted from industrial 
relations director for the TRW Equipment 
Group. 

The Edmond Karlsrud family (CAROLYN 
SHOLUND, ’45) presented a diversified pro- 
gram of music for the first fall meeting of 
the Woman’s Club of Rye, N.Y., in October. 
Singers were Edmond (Metropolitan opera 
basso) and Carolyn, soprano. Carolyn has 
sung with the Ray Charles Singers and the 
Mitch Miller Choir and has appeared fre- 
quently as an oratorio soloist. Daughter 
Katherine, 17, is a harpist; she has toured 
with the Karlsrud Family Ensemble for 
three seasons. Daughter Karen, a violinist, 
is currently a member of the Westchester 
Symphony Orchestra. 
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JANET LOUISE ELLIS has moved to 
Lawrence, Mass., as health, physical educa- 
tion and recreation assistant in the YWCA. 
She is teaching swimming and gym activi- 
ties in beautiful new facilities. Address: 
et es St., Apt. 41, Lawrence, Mass. 


1947 


CARL ROWAN was this year’s selection 
for the ICMA Newspaperboy Hall of Fame. 

Mrs. William H. Shafer (ANN SMILLIE) 
is running a series of dancing classes for 
teen-age boys and girls in Chagrin Falls, 
Ohio. Ballroom dancing is taught by Dick 
Blake of television fame. 

Mark Maier, son of HENRY W. MAIER of 
Seattle, Wash., is a freshman at Oberlin. 


His photo was inadvertently omitted from 
the November issue. 
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DOROTHY SCHRUM Hores received her 
master’s degree from the Univ. of Colorado 
last August. 

GEORGE HOWE has moved from Con- 
necticut to 2680 Appleway, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
48104, and is now a professor in the depart- 
ment of geography and geology at Eastern 
Michigan Univ. His focus remains what it 
has been the past 212 decades, meteorology 
and climatology. 


1949 


MARTHA FLINT, assistant professor of 
English at Housatonic Community College 
was appointed an official judge of the 
achievement awards program for 1969 by 
the National Council of Teachers of English. 
She also judged the 1968 program. At the 
College Martha is chairman of the academic 
policy committee and a member of the state 
community college faculty senate repre- 
senting the HCC faculty organization. She 
also is advisor to the student drama club. 

WILMOT HESS, A.M., formerly science 
chief at the Manned Spacecraft Center and 
director of the Lunar Receiving Laboratory, 
has become director of the research labora- 
tories of the U.S. Environmental Sciences 
Service Administration in Boulder, Colo. 

WALTER SIKES, dean of students at An- 
tioch, has been granted a two-year leave of 
absence to work with the Institute of Ap- 
plied Behavioral Sciences, setting up a pro- 
gram in higher education to deal with prob- 
lems of student stress, conflict and decision- 
making. 

MURRAY STOW and Reita Lucille Cornell 
of Columbus, Ohio, were married Aug. 23 
at Gahanna, Ohio. Mrs. Stow, a graduate of 
Capital University, has been a teacher in the 
Columbus public schools. Murray is mana- 
ger of J. C. Penney department store in 
Middletown, Ohio. They live at 1002 Park 
Lane, Middletown. 
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NAT ARSLANIAN has become assistant 
director of district agencies for the Sun 
Life Insurance Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. and Mrs. MARK HEALD (Jane Dewey, 
52) are spending this year in Princeton, 
N.J., where he is working at the Univer- 
sity’s plasma physics lab. Mark is on sab- 
batical leave from Swarthmore, where he 
has been physics department chairman since 
1968. Information in the August issue was 
erroneous. 

ROGER KOEHLINGER, formerly head of 
the estimating department at Eastman Ko- 
dak’s distribution division, Rochester, N.Y., 
has become manager of both estimating and 
planning. 

FRANK LENDRIM of the music depart- 
ment at Kenyon College, played the dedi- 
cation concert of a new 16-rank pipe organ 
in Trinity United Methodist Church, Mount 
Gilead, Ohio. 

JOHN METCALF, as Oberlin’s representa- 
tive, attended the inauguration of Charles 
Vevier as president of Adelphi University, 
Cet, 25. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM E. 
PALMER and their children, David, 11, 
Robert, 9, and Barbara, 7, have moved from 
Lake George to 20 Fennimore Ave., Yonkers, 
N.Y. 10701. Since August Mr. Palmer has 
been pastor of the Bryn Mawr Park Presby- 
terian Church there. In 1968 he had a three 
months study leave at Harvard Divinity 
School as a Merrill Fellow. 

MORTON SCHRAG has become director 
of the Mayer Kaplan Jewish Community 
Center, Skokie, Ill. Morton, who received 
his master of social work degree from the 
Univ. of Illinois, is completing his 16th year 
in the Jewish Community Center field. 
Since September 1967 he was in Chicago as 
coordinator of the JCC staff in-service 
training program and advisor to the Chi- 
cago Jewish Youth Council. 

GEORGE WILEY represented Oberlin at 
the inauguration of William W. Hassler as 
president of the Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania, Oct. 10. 
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ARTHUR BECKNELL, professor of music 
at the University of Wisconsin, served as 
director and music director of The Madison 
Savoyards’ production of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van’s “The Mikado” last August. Arthur 
also was baritone lead in a summer produc- 
tion of “Song of Norway.” 

THOMAS BRENNAN, formerly associate 
professor of drama and director of theater 
arts at Oberlin, is professor of drama at 
Marymount College. 

Oberlin was represented by Dr. ROBERT 
M. MACK at the inauguration of David L. 
McKenna as president of Seattle Pacific 
College Oct. 8. 

Last July DOUGLAS ROSS founded and 
became president of SofTech, Inc. of Wal- 
tham, Mass., a company specializing in soft- 
ware technology products and services of 
the computer field. Prior to this Doug was 
head of the computer applications group of 
the M.I.T. Electronic Systems Lab for 17 
years. As banquet speaker of the first in- 
ternational PROLAMAT Conference on Pro- 
gramming Languages for Machine Tools held 
in Rome during September, Douglas pre- 
dicted a dramatic increase in the number of 
specialized but sophisticated control lan- 
guages for many processes. “Small, power- 
ful computer languages tailor-made for 
specific business and industrial operations 
are opening new opportunities for com- 
puter applications world wide,” ... ‘We are 
talking about programming . software 
technology, if you will . . that makes a 


computer speak a user’s language on his own 
terms to solve his own problms.” 

The J. C. Slonezewskis (ESTHER Le- 
PORE) and their children, Joan, Craig and 
Diane, are back in Zurich for a year. The 
children are in a Swiss school while John is 
at the I.B.M. research lab. Address: Newe 
Dorfstra, 12, Langnau, Zurich, Switzerland. 
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WILLIAM GERHOLD of the Marietta Col- 
lege art faculty, was a juror for the Cincin- 
nati Art Club’s exhibition, ‘““Viewpoint ’69.”’ 

The Rev. Mary S. Greene, t, (MARY S. 
GRUBBS), minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Montclair, N.J., was one of 
two Oberlin women to participate in a ‘‘Mis- 
sions Institute’ sponsored by church women 
in Orange, N.J. The Rev. Mrs. Greene spoke 
on “Reconciliation in a Broken World.” Be- 
fore becoming minister of the Montclair 
church, the Rev. Mrs. Greene had worked 
for 10 years in ranching and mining com- 
munities in Colorado as the only resident 
minister of any denomination. Mrs. Fred- 
erick E. Christian (Eva Stick, ’33), wife of 
the pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Westfield, N.J., showed slides and displayed 
articles collected during a missionary trip 
she had taken with her husband to the 
Orient. 

Mrs. Wares Ishaq (DOTTIE VILLARS) 
has earned her elementary teacher’s cre- 
dential trom the Univ. of California at 
Berkeley. During the academic year 1967-68 
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THE ACHIEVEMENT OF OBERLIN COLLEGE (Cont. from page 25) 


beings appear to matter less and 
less, students might even be taught 
to ask “What is civilization?” 
‘“‘When does man as beast become 
human?” It will have to provide 
highly improved classroom per- 
formances and time for individual 
tutoring. Philosophers will have to 
climb out of the caves of fragment- 
ation (Jose Ferrater Mora, Philoso- 
phy Today) and seek more inclu- 
sive criteria and syntheses—even 
to the point of reexamining and 
rethinking the moral and natural 
philosophies common during Ober- 
lin’s first century. The humanities 
will have to be taught—-not as re- 
positories of factual knowledge 
piled high from prodigious research 
in the Germanic manner—but as 
voices of humanity in one world at 
all times. It will have to integrate 
the subject matter of separate dis- 
ciplines in order to clarify all ques- 
tions of fulness of perspective and 
validity of judgments and deci- 
sions. It will have to emphasize 
anew, as the forbears did, the im- 
portance of ethically-based criti- 
cisms of all aspects of the society. 
What is the relevance of curricular 
offerings to the competence of 
graduates as social critics? By what 
standards will they reach deci- 
sions? The great questions of how 
to make science and technology the 


constructive servants of humanity 
and not its destructive masters, al- 
though of first urgency and pri- 
ority, are, in current impulsions 
and fragmentations, all too seldom 
raised. 

The human race may now be un- 
dergoing, unknowingly, its own 
technological extermination. Man 
may be among the most impossible 
of all animals, too stupid to seek 
his own survival. If that is so, 
human animals, collectively, may go 
the way of the dinosaurs, but more 
quickly in a spectacular technolo- 
gically-induced genocide. Most 
certainly, beyond all of the unful- 
filled rhetorical promises of tech- 
nological know-how, remain man’s 
most enduring values: human in- 
quiry, human will, human ideals, 
and human creativeness. These 
emerge most fully in the education 
of the whole man. That the earlier 
Oberlin Knew. In the undergrad- 
uate college, these matter more 
than affluence, waste, buildings, 
bureaucratization, and university 
research. Finney, Fairchild, and 
King, who made and sustained the 
Oberlin tradition, knew that far 
more than many millions, profes- 
sional self-deception, and univer- 
sity accents are required to achieve 
the education of the whole 
man. 
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she taught in a 8rd-4th grade ghetto class in 
Oakland, plus science and music to a first 
grade. Dottie, her husband and their six 
children live at 2125 Prince St., Berkeley. 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Shearer (MARY ANN 
SHAFER) are living in Stillwater, Okla., 
where John is professor of economics and 
director, manpower research and training 
center at Oklahoma State Univ. John spent 
his last ‘‘vacations’’ as consultant to the OAS 
in Colombia and Chile. Their children, 
Peter, 7, and Rachel, 2, accompanied their 
parents to Chile last August for a bit of 
winter in Peter’s native land. 

The Rev. GEORGE W. WYER, formerly 
rector of St. Mary’s Episcopal Church in 
Cleveland, has become assistant minister of 
the Episcopal Church, Bethesda-by-the-Sea 
at Palm Beach. George and his wife, with 
their four children, Christopher, Lisa, Pen- 
elope and Jennifer, left Cleveland for their 
new home in mid-October. 
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MARIE GOODFELLOW Farrell and her 
children, Kenneth, 11, and Ann, 8, are liv- 
ing in Branford, Conn., where Marie is 
teaching second grade full time in the same 
school where Ken is a sixth grader and Ann 
a third grader. 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Leake (JEAN LAN- 
DLES) live in Benton Harbor, Mich., where 
Bob is a junior high science teacher study- 
ing for his master’s in education, and Jean 
is working toward her master’s in educa- 


tion at Andrews University in Berrien 
Springs. 

Chaplain (LTC) STERLING L. LONG, t, 
returned from Vietnam last April after 


spending a year of duty with the First Sig- 
nal Brigade. Address: U.S. Army Person- 
nel Center, Office of the Chaplain, Oakland, 
Calif. 94626. 

GEORGE REID JR., is teaching social 
studies at Indian Mountain School, Lake- 
ville, Conn. 

JOHN S. STINE, formerly senior appraiser 
for New York Life Insurance Co., has joined 
the mortgage department of the Equitable 
Trust Co., Baltimore. 

Mr. and Mrs. HERBERT L. WHITE (MAR- 
ILYN WARKOW) have a daughter, Mar- 
gart Elizabeth, born on April 25. Herb is 
teaching organ at Sherwood Music School 
in Chicago. 

Dr. GEORGE WILLIAMS, a specialist in 
field of organ transplantation, has been 
named chief of surgery at Baltimore’s Good 
Samaritan Hospital. George was also ap- 
pointed professor of surgery at the Johns 
Hopkins University Medical School last July. 
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JOCK MILLENSON, 111 Westbourne Ter., 
London W. 2., frequently makes trips to the 
continent and hopes to get in touch with 
other Oberlinians living abroad. 

FRANK SHIVELY has joined the staff of 
the Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory in New 
Mexico to work with the Medium Energy 
Physics group. 

Since last spring, CONSTANCE STALL- 
INGS has been reporting and writing for 
Open Space Action magazine, the official 
publication of the Open Space Institute in 
New York City. The Institute is concerned 
with preserving open space in urban areas. 
A reprint of one of Connie’s stories about 
recreational uses of defunct rights-of-way 
appeared in the October issue of Readers 
Digest. 
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ROBERT KAHN has joined Pyne, Kendall 
& Hollister, the investment brokerage or- 
Zanization, as senior securities analyst. He 
previously was with Equity Research As- 
sociates as senior associate in investment 
analysis. 
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Mr. and Mrs. MIKE BOERNER (DORO- 
THY PAYNE) and their four children spent 
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RICHARD E. McGINNIS, ’47, is the 
new president of Nelson Stud Weld- 


ing Co., Lorain, Ohio. He had been 
executive vice president since 1963 
and succeeds George E. Gregory Jr. 
who remains as a consultant while 
pursuing other business _ interests. 
Nelson, a United-Carr division of 
TRW Inc., originated the stud weld- 
ing process and is the world’s largest 
manufacturer of stud welding equip- 
ment. It was the principal operating 
unit of Gregory Industries Inc. until 
the latter was acquired last February 
by TRW, a Cleveland-based diversi- 
fied firm. The Nelson process was 
developed during World War II as a 
time and money-saving method of 
securing wood decking to aircraft car- 
riers. McGinnis joined Nelson in 
1947, was appointed Eastern regional 
manager in 1950, field sales manager 
in 1957 and vice president-sales in 
1959, 


last summer with Dorothy’s parents at 
Grahamsville, N.Y. They are now back in 
Bonn where Mike is a foreign service offi- 
cer with the State Department. 

ROBERT HELTMAN has become manager 
of manpower development and recruiting 
for the General Electric Transportation Sys- 
tems Division, Erie, Pa. He has been with 
GE since 1960, when he participated in the 
sales training program at the Transportation 
Systems Division. 

BERNARD HUNTER, formerly chairman 
of the music department at Clark College, 
Atlanta, and a doctoral candidate in organ 
at Indiana Univ., has become organist at 
Belmont College. An associate professor, he 
teaches organ and theory. 

RICHARD D. JOHNSON, a chemist at the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion’s Ames Research Center in Mountain 
View, Calif., is a member of a team of sci- 
entists working to uncover organic material 
in samples of lunar soil. 

Gerald D. Morgan, trustee of the College 
and the father of Mrs. Stephen M. Granger 
(ELEANOR H. MORGAN), represented 
Oberlin Oct. 7 at the inauguration of Robert 
J. Henle as president of Georgetown Uni- 
versity. 

“Queen Anne’s Lace” is the name of the 
album released in October with the Coral 
label, sung by Mrs. William B. Phillips 
(ANNE DINSMORE). Anne and her hus- 
band have been busy producing all the com- 
mercials for Pepsi-Cola, Kent cigarettes, 
Campbell Soup and the American Gas As- 
sociation. Anne does the composing, or- 
chestrating and the singing. The children, 


Doe, 11, Bart, 8, and Alec, 7, all sing in 
tune! 

Mrs. David A. Thomas (ANNE HORS- 
FALL) sent her youngest child to school 
this fall, and has also gone back to school to 
begin graduate study in government at Le- 
high University, where her husband teaches 
in the metallurgy department. 

Dr. MARTIN WAYNE, director of the Mt. 
Vernon (N.Y.) Mental Health Clinic, has 
recently returned from _ service with the 
Army Medical Corps in Vietnam, where he 
was chief psychiatrist at the 67th Evacua- 
tion Hospital in Qui Nhon. 
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CHARLENE PAULLIN Archibeque has re- 
turned to San Diego Mesa College where 
she directs the choir and madrigal singers 
and teaches voice and theory. She has been 
on sabbatical, working on the DMA in 
choral literature and performance at the 
University of Colorado, and expects to re- 
ceive her doctorate this month. 

Mrs. Joseph P. Chidester (ELIZABETH 
POWELL) is studying for her master’s de- 
gree in guidance and counseling at Towson 
(Md.) State Teachers College and is lead 
teacher for three-year-olds two mornings a 
week at Chestnut Grove Nursery School. 
The Chidesters live in Monkton, Md. 

Atty. DAVID S. NELSON, is chairman of 
the combined Gouverneur (N.Y.) area 
United Fund and Edward John Noble Hos- 
pital drive. 

Mrs. WILLIAM A. REED (PATRICIA 
HAWLEY) is conducting a ‘“slimnastics’’ 
course several times a week at the Summit 
(N.J.) Area YMCA. 

The JOSEPH S. SHAKES (Shirley Alman- 
rode, ’55) and their three children, David, 
10, Diane, 7, and Jonathan, 3, live in Menlo 
Park, Calif. Joe teaches at both Canada 
College and De Anza College; he received 


his M.B.A. from the University of Santa 
Clara and is training director for Saga 
Foods. Shirley teaches both private and 


class piano at home, also class piano at De 
Anza. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES SUHR (Clair 
Fielder, 58) have announced the birth of 
Thomas Eugene, last Feb. 14. Sisters are 
Jeanne, 10, and Cindy, 9. Chuck is assistant 
principal at Potomac Senior High School, 
Prince George’s County, Md. Clair writes 
part-time for the Board of Education. 

The Rev. ANITA WATSON, chaplain at 
the Elyria Methodist Home for the Elderly, 
was leader of one of the workshops in the 
Spiritual Health Clinic at Christ United 
Methodist Church in Marietta. Her work- 
shop, “Ministering to the Sick and Aging,” 
was part of the “Faith in Action’? weekend 
held in September. 
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Mr. and Mrs. NATHANIEL KEAY 
(Miyako Matsuki, ’59) are living in Balti- 
more, where Nate is studying at Johns Hop- 
kins in the department of geography and en- 
vironmental engineering. 

NORMAN LINDSAY and Camille Bid- 
dinger, a Christian Science nurse, were mar- 
ried Nov. 29 in Largo, Fla. The Lindsays live 
in San Francisco, where Norman is office 
supervisor and assistant to the administra- 
tor of the Christian Science Benevolent As- 
sociation. 

Mr. and Mrs. CLYDE SLICKER (MARY 
LOU VAN NESS) and their daughters, Su- 
san, 8, and Kathy, 5, have moved to 10 
Chantilly Dr., Barrington, R.I. 02806. Clyde 
is an assistant professor in the education 
department at Rhode Island College in 
Providence, teaching elementary curricu- 
lum courses and early childhood education 
courses, as well as supervising practice 
teachers in the public schools. 

Mr. and Mrs. PHILIP SPURGEON (Julia 
Richard, ’'57) and their two children have 
moved to Scottsdale, Ariz. Philip is con- 
ductor of the Phoenix Symphony Orchestra. 
Previously, when he headed the Johnstown 
Symphony Orchestra, Symphony Chorale 
and Youth Symphony in Johnstown, Pa., 
Julia played violin under his baton, but now 
she’s in “‘semi-retirement.”’ 
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BARBARA BRYAN Zuniga and her child- 
ren, Roy, 8, and Barbie, 6, moved from Costa 
Rica to Hartsdale, N.Y., last July. Barbara 
is working as a translator at the United Na- 
tions. 


1959 
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FRED STARNER, faculty member at Drew 
University, Madison, N.J., and his wife, Bar- 
bara, spent most of the summer aboard the 
“Clearwater,” a sloop patterned after the 
Dutch ships that sailed the Hudson 350 years 
ago. The “Clearwater” sailed from Maine to 
New York to dramatize the fight against 
pollution of the river. Fred and nine other 
crew members formed a folk singing group 
—the “Hudson River Sloop Singers’—and 
gave 20 concerts at ports along the route. 
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Mrs. Truman C. Bullard (BETH A. 
BAEHR) writes that her husband is chair- 
man of the music department at Dickinson 
College in Carlisle, Pa., and a doctoral can- 
didate in musicology at Eastman. His thesis 
research took them to Paris last June, where 
they ran into Paula Kelch. Beth is teaching 
part-time at Dickinson—last year a course in 
music survey; this year flute. They have 
two boys, Martin, 51, and Dexter, 31%. 

ROBt&RT CLARK and Judith Duffy of 
Haddonfield, Pa., were married Sept. 13 in 
Haddonfield. Judith graduated trom the 
University of Delaware and the Dietetic 
Internship of the New York Hospital-Cornell 
Medical Center. Bob is an alumaus of Stan- 
ford Law School and has served in the Navy. 
They live in Denver, Colo. 

The KENNETH COUTTS (Nancy Crowe, 
61) have moved from Greendale, Wis., to 
Canada, where Ken is an assistant professor 
in the department of physical education at 
the University of British Columbia in Van- 
couver. Children are Carol, 4, and Douglas, 
a year old last July. Address: 12-665 Azure 
Road North, Richmond, British Columbia. 

After a year as principal players in St. 
Paul Chamber Orchestra, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Elliott (PAULA KELCH) have 
joined a woodwind quintet-in-residence as 
part of the Hamilton (Canada) Philharmonic 
Orchestra. Address: R.R. 1, Millgrove, On- 
tario. 

The Rev. WILLIAM FORTNER, t, is assist- 
ing in the Unitarian fellowships of Canton, 
Lorain and Sandusky. Last summer he 
served the Unitarian Church of Barnard, Vt. 

CALVIN HAMPTON is teaching music at 
Choate School. He previously was an in- 
structor in organ at Salem College, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

LARRY PALMER, associate professor of 
music and college organist at the Norfolk 
division, Virginia State College, has been in 
charge of the harpsichord news section of 
The Diapason since September. 

After a two-year trek through various 
European countries, ARVI SINKA and his 
wife, Brenda, returned to the states last 
August. They are teaching piano and voice 
with the Detroit Institute of Musical Art, 
and also gave joint concerts in Detroit and 
Cleveland during September. 

PETER D. YANNET has moved to 4051 
Rutherford Drive, Charlotte, N. C. 28210. In 
June 1968, he was married to Anne, who 
brought with her Angela, now 6. In June 
1969, Lisa Scott was born. Pete is a chemical 
Salesman for MacDermid Inc., and covers 
North and South Carolina, part of Virginia 
and Florida. He has bought an airplane to 
help him cover his four states. 
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The SUMNER CLARRENS (JEAN BAILS) 
are in Kansas City tor a year. Sumner is 
taking his internship in clinical psychology 
at the Western Missouri Mental Heaith Cen- 
ter. He received his A.M. last June. Next 
Septemper they plan to return to Columbus 
where Sumner will write his Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul W. Johnson (PATRICIA 
JOSLYN) and their sons, 242 and 8 months, 
are living in Ann Arbor, Mich., where Paul 
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Is working toward his Ph.D. in forestry, 
Specializing in tropical tree physiology. 
Capt. CHARLES P. LOWRY Was named 
outstanding junior officer for October at 
Da Nang AB, Vietnam. Capt. Lowry, 37th 
Aerospace Rescue and Recovery Squadron 
crew command and an HH-3E helicopter 


pilot, has rescued four downed crewmen 
during his tour. 
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DANIEL ALKOFER and his wife have 
moved to 1442 Pershing Ave., Pocatello 
Idaho 83201, where Dan is an instructor ir, 
speech and drama at Idaho State Univ. Last 
summer the Alkofers were in London while 
Dan did research for his dissertation on the 
actor, James Quin. 

ROBERT BARNETT, supervising data sys- 
tems manager for the Cincinnati and Sub- 
urban Bell Telephone Co., was honored by 
The Ohio Society of Professional Engineers 
in October for outstanding technical pro- 
ficiency in the statewide examination for 
protessional engineer’s license, Bob obtained 
the highest grade in the state in the elec- 
trical engineering examination. In addition, 
he had the second highest score from all 
branches of engineering. 

BILL BYNUM has resigned as piano tech- 
niclan at Oberlin to become director of 
quality control at Aeolian American Corp., 
East Rochester, N. Y. The firm manufac- 
tures ‘Mason & Hamlin, Knabe and Chicker- 
ing pianos. 

The ERIC GISLASONS (NANCY BROWN) 
have moved from California to Oak Park, 
Ill. Rick is assistant professor of chemistry 
at the University of Illinois at Chicago 
Circle. 

FLORENCE HEYDE and Bruce Robert 
Hanke were married Sept. 20 in Needham, 
Mass. Brian Jones, 65, played the organ and 
the matron of honor was BARBARA WILD- 
ER Hodgdon. Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT CHEN- 
EY were among the guests. The Hankes’ 
address: 148 Central St., Acton, Mass. 01720. 

Married: CAROLYN STOAKES to Everette 
Eugene Larson II, Aug. 30, in Washington, 
D. C. Everette, a graduate of Georgetown 
University (D. C.) School of Languages and 
Linguistics, has a Fulbright lectureship 
teaching English at the University in Val- 
ladolid, Spain, this year. Carolyn is enjoying 
her year’s leave of absence from the Library 
of Congress by assisting in the English de- 
partment and attending classes at the Uni- 
versity. Address: Paseo de Zorrilla, 132B-8D, 
Valladolid, Spain. 

The Rev. MARSHALL LINDEN has be- 
come minister of the Congregational Church 
in Putnam, Conn. He previously served four 
years as assistant minister in Orange Con- 
gregational Church, Orange, Conn. Last 
March Marshall and his wife, Ellie, became 
the parents of Jeffrey Scott; daughter Lisa, 
is three years old. Their address: 38 Charles 
St., Putnam. 

Mr. and Mrs. John C. Lyon (DEBORAH 
ONEACRE) announce the birth of Sally Ann, 
May 30, 1969. Sally joins Susan, 3. The 
Lyons live in Gales Ferry, Conn., where 
John is a research engineer with General 
Dynamics. 

CLARA PAYNE is working at the YWCA 
in Oakland, Calif., where her job is similar 
to the one she held at Durham, N. C. 

JAMES PAYNE and his wife, Suzan, are 
the parents of Ellen Debrah, born June 26. 
Jim is on sabbatical from Connecticut Wes- 
leyan, and is continuing his studies in the 
Dominican Republic. 

GARY T. SCHWARTZ is teaching urban 
law at the University of California, Los 


Angeles. 
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BEVERLY BALL and Joseph Chassler 


ere married last spring in New York at a 
1 ahah performed by the Rev. WINSTON 
GOULD. Joseph teaches philosophy at the 
Univ. of Wisconsin and the Chasslers live 
at RR #2 Lincoln Rd., Oregon, Wis, 53575. 

Mrs. Thomas B. Birnberg (DEBORAH A. 
WILLIAMS) is a programmer for the South- 
ern New England Telephone Co, in New 
Haven. 


SALUTE TO PINKY 


The Oberlin College Appointment 
Calendar for 1970 is a collection of 
photos taken between 1930 and 
1969 by Arthur E. (Pinky) Prince- 
horn, College photographer who re- 
tired in August after nearly 40 
years of service. The calendar is on 
sale at the Co-op Book Store, 37 W. 
College St., Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 
Price is $1.50 and mail orders are 
accepted. 


CO-OP COOKBOOK 


The second edition of the Co-op 
Cookbook now includes camping 
recipes and all recipes are given for 
quantities of four and 100. Cost is 
$1.50 per copy and mail orders may 
be sent to Box 28, Wilder Hall, 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074. Checks should 
be made out to Oberlin Student Co- 
operative Assoc. Recipes were con- 
tributed by past and present co- 
opers and proceeds of the sale will 
be given to a town charity. 


TRANSCRIPTS COST $1 


Alumni requesting transcripts 
from the Office of Academic Rec- 
ords, Peters Hall, are reminded that 
the $1 fee is payable in advance. 
For prompt service please include 
$1 for each transcript requested. 
Checks and money orders should be 
made out to Oberlin College. Mar- 
ried women should note maiden 
names and classes on their requests. 


ART MUSEUM CATALOGUE 


The catalogue of the collection of 
European and American paintings 
and sculpture in the Allen Art Mu- 
seum, published by Oberlin College 
in the summer of 1967, has had a 
wide distribution among libraries 
and museums and scholars. 

The publication, made possible by 
a matching grant from the Ford 
Foundation, was prepared by Emer- 
itus Professor Wolfgang Stechow 
and contains 368 entries and 278 
illustrations. Each entry includes a 
brief biography of the artist, a de- 
scription of the work, its prove- 
nance and bibliographical refer- 
ences. 

The volume was designed and 
printed by Clarke and Way, New 


York. The price is $6.00, or $5.00 
to members of the Oberlin Friends 
of Art. It can be ordered directly 


from the Allen Art Museum. 


JANET GLASGOW has received her mas- 
ter of music degree from the Univ. of Wis- 
consin and is teaching there while continu- 
ing to study for her doctorate. 

Since last January, LAWRENCE D. KEN- 
NEY has been an editorial assistant at Coun- 
try Beautiful Foundation in Waukesha, Wis. 

Mrs. Bernard A. Krauss (BARBARA G. 
AXILROD), completed the M.A. degree from 
Western Michigan University last August for 
teaching at the junior college level. 

FRED MAGDOFF, who was married in 
1967, lives with his wife and son at 13 Hapol- 
mach St., Tel Aviv, Israel. Fred received 
his Ph.D. from Cornell in 1969 and is work- 
ing for the Israeli Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Dr. LEON ROBISON III has completed an 
internship in medicine at Cleveland Metro- 
politan General Hospital and is now in the 
Army, assigned to Friedburg, Germany. The 
Robisons arrived in Germany in October. 
Address: Capt. Leon Robison III, 3rd Bri- 
gade Dispensary, 2nd Bn., 27th Field Arty, 
Apt. N. Y. 09074. 

The Rev. and Mrs. JOHN ROSCHEN 
have announced the arrival of Elizabeth Jan, 
born July 18. She was adopted through the 
maternity division of Ft. Wayne Children’s 
Home. Son Mark is 4. 

JOHN SCHAEUBLE and Joyce Roberta 
Hanson of Carmichael, Calif., were married 
June 15 in Manning Chapel, Brown Univer- 
sity. The bride was graduated from Pem- 
broke and Purdue with an M.S. degree. She 
is a teacher. John is assistant professor of 
psychology at Sacramento State College. 
They live in Carmichael. 

Mr. and Mrs. BRIAN L. WALTON (Char- 
lotte Wilson, ’64) announce the birth of 
Renee Elise, July 22 in Canyon, Tex. 

SUSAN R. WEISS is studying for the 
M.A.T. for experienced teachers at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago this year. 


1964 


DAVID DUTTON, oboist, is a new member 
of both the Spokane Symphony Orchestra 
and the Spokane Chamber Orchestra. The 
Chamber Orchestra is giving a series of con- 
certs for school audiences under the new 
Washington State Cultural Enrichment Pro- 
gram. 


MOVING? 


If you’re moving, please give us 
advance notice so the Alumni Mag- 
azine can follow you, free of charge, 
to keep you posted on your class- 
mates and campus news. 

Just stick this coupon in an en- 
velope and mail to Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, Peters Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074, 

The mailing label showing your 
old address is helpful but not nec- 
essary. 
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If the change involves a new em- 
ployer or other such news, why not 
add a note of explanation so we can 
let your classmates know? 
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Mr. and Mrs. LOUIS HODGES (CAROLYN 
OLSTAD) have moved from Austin, Tex., 
to West Lafayette, Ind., where Louis is con- 
tinuing graduate studies toward a Ph.D. in 
psychology at Purdue. 

KAREN JOHNSON has joined the music 
faculty of Texas Wesleyan College as in- 
structor of piano and theory. Included in 
her duties will be direction of the electronic 
piano laboratory. 

DAViD KARRO graduated last June from 
the Univ. of Wisconsin Law School and is 
working in Roanoke, Va., as a legal aid 
attorney with a poverty program. David 
spent a month of last summer on a fellow- 
ship at Haverford College studying legal 
problems of the poor. Fellow students in- 
cluded David Blodgett, ’66, Peter and Ann 
Anderson (Ann Richards), both ’65, and 
Robert Chartoff, ’65. Two instructors were 
RICHARD BARON, a legal counsel with 
striking tenants’ unions in St. Louis, and 
Al Houseman, ’65, counsel for welfare rights 
in Detroit. David’s address: 1117 Jefferson 
St., Roanoke, Va. 

GARY LANE, a teaching fellow at the 
Univ. of Michigan for the past three years, 
has become an instructor of English at 
Muhlenberg College. 

The Rev. and Mrs. THEODORE Mc- 
KNIGHT (MARTHA KEMP) and their chil- 
dren, Tim and Kathy, are back in Krugers- 
dorp, Transvaal, Republic of S. Africa, after 
a study visit to Brazil. Ted has been ap- 
pointed full-time to literacy and literature 
work. Their address: 73, Amajuba St., 
Noordheuwel, Krugersdorp, Transvaal, Rep. 
of S. Africa. 

FRANK SLESNICK is assistant professor 
in economics at Denison University; he is a 
Ph.D. candidate at the University of Minne- 
sota, where he was a teaching associate in 
1968-69. 

Mr. and Mrs. JAMES SMITH (Christine 
Wineland, '67) have moved to 11191 SW 59 
Ter., Miami, Fla. 33143. Jim is employed by 
the Miami Philharmonic and Chris attends 
the University of Miami on an assistantship. 
Last summer both had teaching positions at 
Northern Virginia Music Festival, Reston, 
Va. DON BAKER, still playing in Dallas, 
was a visitor of the Smiths last summer. 


1965 


Dr. JEFFREY ALLEN and Mary Dale Mat- 
tison were married Oct. 4. Jeff is serving an 
internship at Harborview Hospital, Seattle, 
and the Allens plan to spend 1970 and 1971 
in Bethesda, Md., where he will do research 
at the National Institute of Health. Address: 
1522 17th E., Seattle, Wash. 98102. 

SANDRA CARLOCK, now studying piano 
with Martin Canin, has made frequent ap- 
pearances on radio and television in New 
York City. In November she was featured 
artist in The St. Cecilia Society’s Artist Se- 
ries at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

FREDRIC COHEN and Rosalyn Spingarn 
were married July 27 in Verona, N. J. Rosa- 
lyn, an alumna of Newark (N. J.) State 
College, teaches the Santa Rosa County class 
for the deaf in Milton, Fla. Fred is serving 
in the Navy band at Pensacola Naval Air 
Station, 

Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DAVIS (Kathleen 
Durham, ’66) are the parents of Anna Kath- 
leen, born Sept. 1 in Denver. 

JON DEAK, who had a Fulbright Fellow- 
ship for study and performance in Rome in 
1967 and 1968, is a new member of the 
double-bass section of the New York Phil- 
harmonic, 

Mr. and Mrs. STEPHEN DeLONG (Nancy 
Salvini, ’66) are the parents of a son, Barry 
Christopher. The DeLongs live in Austin, 
Tex. 

Mr. and Mrs. MICHAEL FADEN (JANICE 
NAKANO) are living at 52 Phillips St., 
Boston, Mass. 02114. Mike works for the 
Massachusetts Law Reform Institute, an 
OEO-funded group that drafts legislation 
and handles test cases on behalf of the poor. 
He graduated with honors from Boston Univ. 
Law School last June. Janice teaches fourth 
grade in Newton Upper Falls; she also plays 
violin in the Newton Symphony, which is 
led by members of the Boston Symphony. 

RICHARD T. KVISTAD received the M.M. 


degree in percussion from the Univ. of Illi- 
nois last spring, where he was elected tOnEL 
Kappa Lambda. He spent the summer play- 
ing timpani with the Chicago Grant Park 
Symphony (his third summer with that 
orchestra). During the fall he played per- 
cussion in the Chicago Lyric Opera Orches- 
tra and on Dec. 14 will become principal 
percussion-associate timpani of the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony Orchestra. 

THOMAS LIGGETT is an assistant profes- 
sor of mathematics at U.C.L.A. Last June he 
received his Ph.D. degree from Stanford 
Univ. 

PATRICIA REYNOLDS has entered the 
masters program in the School of Interna- 
tional Affairs at Columbia University, and 
is studying toward an advanced degree in 
their Latin American Institute. Her address: 
1126 Johnson Hall, 411 West 116th St., Co- 
lumbia University, N.Y., N.Y. 

The Rev. DAVID O. WOODYARD, t, dean 
of the chapel and assistant professor of re- 
ligion at Denison Univ., has written his 
second volume of essays, ‘To Be Human 
Now,” released in September by the West- 
minster Press. 


1966 


YOSHIAKI AMAKAWA is working toward 
an M.A. in international relations at Clare- 
mont Graduate School; last June he received 
his second B.A. in Chinese philosophy from 
the University of Tokyo. Address: 1111 
Dartmouth Ave. #226, Claremont, Calif. 
91711. 

GERALD CASE, who received his M.B.A. 
from the University of Chicago Graduate 
School of Business, is a systems analyst with 
Atlantic Richfield Co., New York City. 

CHARLES COPENHAVER, recent gradu- 
ate from Michigan Law School, is in the le- 
gal department of International Business 
Machines Corp., Armonk, N.Y. 

JOHN DUYKERS, baritone, left in Septem- 
ber to join the Geneva (Switzerland) Opera 
Company. While there, he’ll also work in the 
International Opera Center, a professional 
training program for young singers. John is 
one of 12 chosen from around the world to 
participate in this program. During the year 
he will appear in the Toronto Opera Co., 
necessitating crossing the Atlantic five 
times. 

DAVID ESMOND has recently returned 
from Vietnam and is planning to enter Civil 
Service. 

ADRIENNE FOSTER, formerly a social 
worker with mentally retarded children at 
Pacific State Hospital, Pomona, Calif., is now 
with Community Mental Health, Los Angeles 
County Health Dept. Home address: 510 S. 
Normandie Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 90005. 

HENRY FRANKEL and Paula Jo Vuko- 
vich, a senior at Ohio State University, were 
married at Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Sept. 2. Henry 
is working on a doctorate degree in philos- 
ophy at Ohio State where he holds a teach- 
ing fellowship. 

Mrs. Thomas P. Gratto (SHARON DAVIS) 
has moved to 4600 S. Four Mile Run Drive, 
Apt. #622, Arlington, Va. 22204. Since last 
March Sharon has been working as a radio 
music specialist for the Voice of America; 
this involves script writing and program 
production in all areas of music, with em- 
phasis on American music and artists. She 
also has been giving private flute lessons 
and producing a “Rock for Adults’? program 
on WAMU-FM at the American University, 
and starting her own business as a wedding 
music consultant. 

GERHARD HEINRICH, spending a year in 
Germany with his wife (Sheila Fleck, ’68) 
and sons, is assisting Dr. P. Pfaender in re- 
search at the Institute of Biochemistry at 
the Universitat Hohenheim, Stuttgart. 

SALLY LAMBERT played solo English 
horn and first oboe in the Festival Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Aspen, Colo., last sum- 
mer. She now is under contract as solo 
English hornist with the Florida Symphony 
Orchestra in Orlando. 

PATTI LIEB has become office manager 
for Ren Grevatt Associates, a music business 
public relations firm. Previously she was 
associated with Janus Films. 

Rev. EDWARD LOPEMAN is associate pas- 
tor at Zion United Church of Christ, North 
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Canton, Ohio. He and his wife, Jolynn, have 
a son, Douglas Edward, who will be 2 in 
February. 

WENDELL MEEKS is an instructor of 
mathematics at Florida A & M University. 
His address: 1828 W. Pensacola St., Apt. 
B-14, Tallahassee, Fla. 32304. 

PERCY MOORE, t, has joined the staff of 
the University Center for Adult Education 
as program associate. The Center provides 
continuing education programs to men and 
women of southeastern Michigan on behalf 
of three major universities: Wayne State 
Univ., the Univ. of Michigan and Eastern 
Michigan Univ. 

STEPHEN PENNINGTON has become psy- 
chology instructor at the University of 
Pittsburgh at Greensburg. Steve, who has 
also taught at the Oakland Campus, is en- 
gaged in doctoral studies in psychology at 
Pitt. 

Mr. and Mrs. James H. Roberts (MAR- 
GARET BEBB WHEELER) live in New York 
City, where Jim is completing his third year 
at Union Theological Seminary and is plan- 
ning to complete his thesis on money and 
property next spring. Bebb has been a 
“stockbroker” since last April with the W. C. 
Langley Co. She’s'a research analyst and 
registered representative. LENESA LEG- 
VOLD White and Jerry, ’64 t, are also at 
Union; Lenesa is completing her Ph.D. in 
psychology at City College of New York and 
Jerry is working on his Th.D. in systematic 
theology under Dr. Layman. 

KLINE ROBERTS is assistant university 
chaplain at Colgate. 

TIMOTHY SADAR, high school math 
teacher at Cherry Hill, N.J., has received 
his master of education degree from Temple 
Univ. and has been elected vice president of 
the Cherry Hill Education Association. 

WILLIAM SAINT and Candace Ann Mil- 
ford, a graduate of the University of Denver, 
were married Aug. 2 in Winnetka, Ill. Bill 
and Candy are serving with the Peace Corps 
in Paraguay—she with the health service 
and he with agricultural extension. Address: 
Cuerpo de Paz, Embajodo de los EE. UU., 
Asuncion, Paraguay, S.A. 

The KENNETH SANNINGS (LINDA 
WALKER) have their second son, Lee Walk- 
er, born March 13. Son Geoffrey is three 
years old. Ken is in his final year as a Ph.D. 
~ candidate in the chemistry department at 
Duke. 

JOAN MOSCOVITCH and Thompson Webb 
III of Madison, Wis., were married Aug. 10 
in Evanston, Ill. They are living in Madison, 
where he is a candidate for a Ph.D. degree 
in meteorology at the Univ. of Wisconsin 
and she is associated with the Center for 
Cognitive Learning. Thompson is a Swarth- 
more alumnus. 


1967 


DEBORAH ABRAMS is teaching French to 
llth and 12th graders at North Haven 
(Conn.) High School. She earned her M.A.T. 
last year. at Wesleyan (Conn.) University 
and at Middlebury College. 

MORRIS H. ATWOOD is teaching junior 
and senior high vocal music at Wellington, 
Ohio, this year. Address: 216 Dickson St. 

Last June Mr. and Mrs. William Betz 
(JOAN LOVEDAY) received graduate de- 
grees from Yale. Joan’s was an M.S. in 
microbiology, and Bill’s a Ph.D. in physiol- 
ogy. Now they are at the University College, 
London, for the next year or so; he has a 
postdoctoral position in the biophysics de- 
parment and she is doing research toward 
a Ph.D. in biochemistry. 

Married: PHYLLIS JEANNE COLE and 
Daniel Brocklebank, June 14. Dan is a La- 
fayette alumnus and is employed at the 
Applied Physics Laboratory of Johns Hop- 
kins University in the computer science 
division. Address: 13200 Miles Court, Apt. 
304, Laurel, Md. 20810. 


BARBARA A. CLARK 
grade in Burlington, N.C., 
Chapel Hill, 30 miles away. 

REBECCA J. WELLS and John Corrie, '70, 
were married in August. 

ROBERT H. HEINBAUGH, t, director of 
church relations at Hiram College, has also 
been named acting director of alumni rela- 
tions 


is teaching 5th 
and living in 


DECEMBER 1969 


THOMAS DEWEY JR. and Carol Ann 
Jerme of Brecksville, Ohio, were married 
Aus. 23, in Clyde, Ohio. CARL BROWN was 
an usher. The Deweys live in Columbus, 
Where Tom is a third year student at OSU 
Law School, and Carol, a graduate of Mus- 
kingum College, is a teacher. 

KEITH FISCHER and Ann Lauritsen, ’68, 
were married Aug. 23 in Grand Island, Neb. 
Margaret Schilberg, ’68, was a bridesmaid. 
Keith 1s starting his third year at Johns 
Hopkins Medical School and Ann is teaching 
10th grade English in the Baltimore County 
schools. Address: 5751-E Hazelwood Circle, 
Baltimore, Md. 21206. 

HELEN HOGAN and Stephen Hoffman, ’69, 
were married June 2 in Fairchild Chapel. 
SALLY STEWART Sartorius was matron of 
honor and Mark C. Stewart, ’69, was best 
man. The Hoffmans live in Berkeley, Calif., 
where Stephen is enrolled as a student at the 
Pacific School of Religion. 

MARTHA D. GRAHAM and ROBERT H. 
JUDD JR. were married in June. Bob is 
studying medicine at Indiana Univ. Medical 
School in Indianapolis and Martha is com- 
pleting the M.A. degree in French at Indiana 
Univ. They live at 3505 N. Rybolt Ave., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 46222. 

JOHN KOFRON has received his master of 


science degree in economics from Iowa 
State Univ. 


ALBERT E. (BERT) MOYER is teaching 
physical science and physics at Lees Junior 
College, Jackson, Ky. He received his M.S. 
degree from the Univ. of Colorado last 
August. 

GLOVER PARHAM has joined a teacher 
corps in Hartford, Conn., and is assisting at 
Weaver High School while working toward 
a master’s degree in urban education at the 
University of Hartford. 

ALLAN SCHINDLER is instructor of music 
at Ball State University. 

JANET PRICE and Benjamin Stauss were 
married Aug. 23. Ben is a CPA with Arthur 
Andersen & Co. and is an alumnus of Duke 
Univ. Janet expects to finish her MLS at the 
Univ. of Maryland, College Park, in January. 
Their address: 9133 Edmondston Terr. #302, 
Greenbelt, Md. 

NANCY HOWARD and Chuck Stone were 
married Aug. 30, in Connecticut. 

TERRY STRANGE and Janet Vette of 
Alexandria, Va., were married Aug. 22 in 
Washington, D.C. FREDRIC STEIGER was 
best man. Janet is a graduate of the West- 
minster Choir College, Princeton, N.J., 
where she majored in voice; Terry and 
Janet both have their masters degrees from 
Indiana Univ., and both teach at Southern 
Seminary Junior College, Buena Vista, Va. 

MARTHA HONEY Westover has been ap- 
pointed by the American Friends Service 


CAMPUS 
ALENDAR 


January 


6 Tuesday 
WINTER TERM BEGINS 

8 Thursday 
BASKETBALL at Adelbert (Western 
Reserve) 

9 Friday 
FENCING at Detroit & Wayne : 
ASSEMBLY SERIES—‘‘The Computer in 
Contemporary Society,’’ Emmanuel 
Mesthene, Harvard: ‘Overview: Tech- 
nological Change and Modern So- 
OAL? ooogcoooonboGnDaoddec Finney, Noon 

10 Saturday 
BASKETBALL at Capital 
SWIMMING at Wooster 
WRESTLING at Ohio Wesleyan 

13. Tuesday 
ASSEMBLY SERIES—‘'The Computer in 
Contemporary Society,” Paul Armer, 
Stanford Univ., “Impact of the Com- 
puter on the Individual” ..Finney, Noon 
ARTIST RECITAL, Alfons and Aloys 
Kontarsky, duo-pianists. Warner, 8 p.m. 
BASKETBALL—Muskingum 
Thursday 

a SPECIAL CONCERT, New York Pro 

Finney, 8:30 


berton Jr., 
Union, ‘‘The Computer, 
i and Civil 
set Ae ONT er ees Segre toesTale Finney, Noon 
17 Saturday 
BASKETBALL—at Denison 
SWIMMING—at Denison 
WRESTLING—at Denison, Wooster & 


Mt Union 
FENCING—at Cleveland State 


: Fee EMBLY SERIES—‘"‘The Computer in 


Data Banks, 


Contemporary Society,” r 
Charles Csuri, Ohio State—‘‘Computers 


eiatel PNR OS Finney, 7:30 
FACULTY RECITAL, Fenner Douglass, 
LOX OMY, popoogandncnaaer Warner, 8 p.m. 


21 Wednesday 
BASKETBALL—Allegheny 
22 ASSEMBLY SERIES—‘‘The Computer in 
Contemporary Society,” 
Kenneth C. Knowlton, Bell Telephone 


Labs, ‘Computers and 

Film” ane atch ketene Cra Finney, 7:30 
23 Friday 

FACULTY RECITAL, Howard Hatton, 

OUTILOTIC eee tei acer are Warner, 8:30 


24 Saturday 
BASKETBALL at Wittenberg 
SWIMMING at Wittenberg 
WRESTLING at Baldwin-Wallace, 
Hiram & Wesleyan 
FENCING—at Ohio State 


27 Tuesday 
FACULTY RECITAL, Joseph Schwartz, 
(SYON ROL 2c gerG boot NOG OO UK Warner, 8 p.m. 


ASSEMBLY SERIES—‘‘The Computer in 
Contemporary Society,” 
James Randall, Princeton Univ., 
“Computers and Music” ...Finney, 7:30 
29 Thursday , 
ASSEMBLY SERIES—“The Computer in 
Contemporary Society,” 
Thomas Watson Jr., Bd. of Directors, 
IBM Corp. “Prospects for the 
WUItUre ver valeae igs ee regrneieen: Finney, 
30 Friday 
BASKETBALL at Lake Forest 
31 Saturday 
BASKETBALL at Chicago 
SWIMMING at Akron 
WRESTLING at Hiram, Muskingum 
FENCING 
WINTER TERM ENDS 


Noon 


For further information and reservations call or write: 
The Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074. 


OT 


Commitee to a research assistant’s position 
with National Action Research on the Mili- 
tary-Industrial Complex. 


1968 


ALAN ABRAMSON is studying at Colum- 
bia Law School. 

ROSS BEATTY is working for his master’s 
in education at Goucher College. 

WILLIAM BRASHEAR received his mas- 
ter’s degree from the Univ. of Michigan last 
June and left in September for a year’s 
study at the University of Berlin. 

LYNN CAMPBELL and LLOYD COM- 
STOCK were married June 7 at North East, 
Pa. TED STILES was best man and KIM 
SOLEZ an usher. Lynn is in the clinical 
psychology program and Lloyd in the second 
year of medicine at the Univ. of North Caro- 
lina. Address: 110 Purefoy Rd., Chapel Hill, 
N.C. 27514. 

Married: REED COSPER and MARY EL- 
LEN (Bridgie) BARRY, Aug. 9, River Falls, 
Wis. Address: Apt. 32, 1801 Second Ave. 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. 55403. 

PRISCILLA ANNE HARMON and James 
Crawford were married May 31, 1969, at 
Princeton Seminary. BETSY MINTON was 
maid of honor and bridesmaids included 
ANN RHYS and DEON TANNER. Jim is a 
Presbyterian minister and Priscilla is at- 
tending Union Theological Seminary. They 
are living at 304 W. 105 Street, New York, 
New York 10025. 

MARSHA QUESENBERRY and WARREN 
DARCY were married June 14 at the United 
Church of Christ in Wabasha, Minn. JAMES 
ISAACSON was best man. After a honey- 
moon in Nassau they returned to Cham- 
paign, Ill., where both are studying at the 
University of Illinois. Warren received the 
Master of Music degree in June and is work- 
ing on the DMA degree in composition with 
a one-third time assistantship, teaching a 
course in the history and theory of music. 
Marsha has a one-fourth time assistantship 
teaching piano and expects to complete her 
MM degree this year. 

PAUL DETTMAN entered Peace Corps 
training in September for a program in 
South India. 

JOHN H. FORSYTH is a graduate student 
in history at the Univ. of Michigan. 

Mrs. Michael A. Gordon (PAULA FINKE 
GORDON) has a new position as assistant 
to the community relations director of the 
Rochester Area Educational Television, Inc., 
Rochester, N.Y. 

Married: ELIZABETH JAFFER and 
CHRISTOPHER KEYS, Sept. 14, in Be- 
thesda, Md. Guests included MARTHA 
MONSON, FRANK DUHL, TOM SCHULTZ, 
PAUL SAFYAN, Mr. and Mrs. DONN ROS- 
ENSWEIG (ANN ADLER), ANN WION, 
Sandra Newcomb, ’70, Anne Stellwagen, ’69, 
Connie Keys, ’72 and Cathy Forman, ’69. 
Chris and Liz are students in clinical psy- 
chology at the Univ. of Cincinnati. Address: 
356 Probasco St., #7, Cincinnati, Ohio 45220. 

STEPHANIE A. MINER and George Alan 
Koenig, an alumnus of Antioch College, 
were married June 28. 

LOIS E. ROSE (M.A.T.) is librarian at 
Sumner School in Syracuse, N.Y. She also 
plans to teach part-time in a “free school” 
which is beginning in the area. 

MARGARET SCHILBERG received her 
A.M. in economics last August and is work- 
Ing as a Statistical programmer for the U.N. 
(UNCTAD) in Geneva. 

RALPH J. SHAPIRA is a real estate ap- 
praiser for the Alameda County assessor’s 
office, Berkeley, Calif. 

ANDREA LYNN GAVLIK and Robert 
Stevenson Swan, a graduate of Indiana 
Univ., were married Aug. 9. Members of 
the wedding party included Mrs, STEPHEN 
CLARFIELD (INGR'D JACOBSON), matron 
of honor, and STEPHANIE MOSTOVOY. 
STEPHEN CLARFIELD, CHRISTINE WARD, 
Mr. and Mrs. KENNETH KROHN (SHERYL 
GREENBAUM) and Danielle Martin, ’69, 
were among the guests. The Swans live at 
524 S. Lincoln St., Bloomington, Ind., and 
both are doing graduate work at Indiana 
Univ. where they have _ assistantships. 
Robert studies viola with David Dawson; 
Andrea studies piano with Gyorgy Sebok. 
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LOSSES IN THE 
OBERLIN FAMILY 


Staff 


ARNET—Miss Helen Arnet died at her home 
in Oberlin Sept. 13 after a short illness. She 
was born in Oberlin July 2, 1888. 

A graduate of Western Reserve University 
School of Library Science, she joined the 
staff of the Oberlin College library in 1918 
and was head of the catalogue department 
from 1926 until her retirement in 1953. 

She leaves several nieces and nephews. 


1897 


DENMAN—Mrs. John H. Denman (Ada 
Adela Dickerson), a former school teacher, 
died Sept. 25 in Sawyer Sanatorium at Mar- 
ion, Ohio. 

A first cousin of President Warren G. 
Harding, she was born July 5, 1876, in the 
Harding homestead at Blooming Grove, 
Ohio. 

Her husband, to whom she was married 
in 1898, died in 1955. She leaves her sons, 
Bent of Oklahoma City, and Richard of Cin- 
cinnati; she also leaves four grandchildren 
and 10 great-grandchildren. 


1898 


THURSTON—Mrs. Hiram B. Thurston (Car- 
oline Cooley) died Oct. 6 at Welcome Nurs- 
ing Home, Oberlin, where she had been a 
patient for the past seven months. Her 
husband, also ’98, was assistant treasurer 
and later treasurer of the College from 1900 
to 1934. He died in 1940. 

Born in Brownhelm, Ohio, Nov. 19, 1870, 
Mrs. Thurston was a member of the First 
Chureh of Oberlin and the oldest living 
member of the Oberlin Woman‘s Club. In 
her earlier years she was active in the music 
and history departments of the club. 

She leaves a daughter, Mrs. Eloise Knowl- 
ton of Salem, Ohio. 


of Buffalo, where he was professor of psy- 
chology and dean of students from 1923 until 
1958. 

In 1906 Mr. Jones graduated from Oberlin 
Academy and entered Pomona College as a 
freshman, but after his sophomore year he 
returned to Oberlin. His graduate work was 
done at the University of Chicago, where he 
received his Ph.D. in psychology in 1917. 

His first college teaching experience was 
at Northwestern University, but after a 
year he enlisted in the Sanitary Corps of the 
Army, to become one of the psychologists 
who developed the Alpha and Beta tests 
given to enlisted men in World War I. After 
the armistice, he returned to Oberlin as a 
psychologist under Prof. Raymond Stetson. 
He also served as director of the bureau of 
appointments. 

After four years at Oberlin, he accepted 
a position in 1923 at the newly-formed Arts 
College of the University of Buffalo, as as- 
sistant professor of psychology and director 
of personnel research, in which capacity he 
developed one of the first college guidance 
programs and became dean of students, a 
title he held until his retirement. During 
his 35 years at Buffalo, he had three leaves 
of absence: first, to make a study of com- 
prehensive examinations at American col- 
leges under the Carnegie Foundation; then, 
after World War II, to teach the American 
G.I.s in the temporary American University 
in Biarritz, France. The third leave was in 
1949-50, when he had one of the first 
Fulbright professorships to teach psychology 
and guidance techniques at the University 
of the Philippines in Diliman, near Manila. 

Dr. Jones leaves, in addition to his wife, 
his sons, Dr. Richard Jeffery, ’38, an intern- 
ist on the staff of the University of Chicago 
department of medicine; Llewellyn Hos- 
ford, an atomic scientist in the Los Alamos 
Scientific Laboratories and Edward Ells- 
worth, professor of psychology at Duke Uni- 
versity. There are 15 grandchildren. 


1914 


1905 


WACHS—Mrs. Victor H .Wachs (Sylvia Al- 
len) died Sept. 29 in Lima, Ohio. She was 
born in St. Johns, Ohio, 86 years ago. 

She received a certificate from the Con- 
servatory for teaching public school music 
and taught piano for a time in the area 
around St. Johns. She married her class- 
mate, the Rev. Mr. Wachs in 1908. Together 
they served on the Mission Field of Korea 
for the Methodist Church for 15 years and 
in parishes in Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Ohio for many more years. 

She leaves her husband of Wapakoneta, 
Ohio, her daughters ElRita Brown, Marie 
Mansure and Sylvia McNair, 45; also a son, 
Miller Allen. 


1910 


JONES—Edward Safford Jones died Sept. 
26 in North Carolina Memorial Hospital, 
Chapel Hill, N.C., after an illness of two 
weeks. He was 81. He and his wife, Frances 
Jeffery Jones, ’13, had been living in Chapel 
Hill since his retirement from the University 


LATCHAW—Miss Gladys Latchaw died April 
21 at Sparrow Hospital, Lansing, Mich., fol- 
lowing a stroke. 

She was born March 22, 1893, in Findlay, 
Ohio, and had lived in Lansing for 40 years. 
She received her master’s degree at Findlay 
College in 1916 and was professor of English 
there from 1918-21 and professor of histery 
and sociology in 1929-30. Between these 
dates she was assigned in Lansing as a statis- 
tician for the U.S. Children’s Bureau, man- 
aged an apartment building and published 
two collections of poetry. 

In 1935 she became secretary of the 
Peoples’ University Movement in Lansing, 
served as a statistician for the state of 
Michigan and worked with the Community 
Colleges of Wayne University, Detroit. 

More recently, she sold real estate and 
was employed in the state laboratories of 
the Dept. of Public Health and the Michigan 
dept. of public instruction. She retired in 
1958, but returned to work part-ime in the 
men’s haberdashery deparment of the F. N. 
Arbaugh Co. in 1961. She had been semi- 
retired since 1963 and in poor health for 
several years. 

Miss Latchaw 


leaves four cousins, Dr. 
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William Latchaw of Jackson, Mich., Mrs. D. 
Earl Child of Findlay, Ohio, Mrs. Jeannette 
Hanna of Hayesville, Ohio and Mrs. DeOra 
Wagner of Shelby, Ohio. 
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1915 


BEEMAN—Dr. Norvil Beeman, 79, died Aug. 
16, in his home in Evanston, Ill. Retired 
since 1955, he was formerly head of the 
physical sciences department of the Oak 
Park and River Forest Township High 
School in Oak Park, Ill. He and Mrs. Bee- 
man (Cleo Knights, ’20) were residents of 
Oak Park from 1934 to 1963. Dr. Beeman 
was also a member of the Board of Village 
Managers and active in the First Congre- 
gational Church of Oak Park. For 30 years 
he was associated with Camp Highlands for 
Boys, Sayner, Wis., as director and co- 
owner. 

During World War I he served as second 
lieutenant in the 333rd Field Artillery, Il- 
linois 86th Division, in France. Dr. Beeman 
received his master’s degree in chemistry 
from Oberlin in 1919, and was made a 
member of Sigma Xi in 1924. The Beemans 
were married in 1917. In 1919 they wert to 
Foochow, China, where Dr. Beeman was pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the Fukien Christian 
University until 1931. During this tim: he 
had also completed his work for his Ph.D. in 
chemistry, which he received from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1932. 

In 1931 Dr. and Mrs. Beeman and three 
daughters returned to Oberlin where he was 
a Charles M. Hall Research Fellow, and 
later a research associate in chemistry until 
1934. 

He leaves his wife and daughters, Mrs. 
Robert B. Finkle (Carol, °45), Mrs. James 
W. Singleton (Martha, °49), Mrs. Colby W. 
Dempsey (Dorothy, 52), and two brothers, 
Otis,, 1s, and Carl. 

A memorial service was held in Elliot 
Chapel of Westminster Place, Evanston, IIl., 
Aug. 21. 


1917 
HARTMAN—Mrs. Robert Raikes Hartman 
(Freda Ella Shinkle), prominent’ civic 


worker and 50-year resident of Canton, 
Ohio, died Sept. 28 at the Timken Mercy 
Hospital in Canton, after a lengthy illness. 
She was born Nov. 15, 1893, at Bellaire, Ohio. 

After graduation from Oberlin, Mrs. Hart- 
man was employed until 1920 as an analyti- 
cal chemist by the Miller Rubber Co. of 
Akron. In 1920 she and Mr. Hartman, a Col- 
lege classmate, were married. A newsman 
for the Canton Repository for many years, 
he died in 1963. 

Mrs. Hartman was active in many com- 
munity organizations; she was a member of 
the League of Women Voters and the board 
of the Stark County Tuberculosis Respira- 
tory Diseases Association. : 

A pioneer worker in the tuberculosis 
group in the county, she also was an officer 
in the Interfaithfuls, an organization provid- 
ing volunteers for work at Massillon State 
Hospital. 

Mrs. Hartman leaves her sons, Donald of 
Canton, David of Lima and Richard of La 
Habra, Calif. She also leaves seven grand- 
children. 


1919 


EVANS—G. Wesley Evans, retired glass 
company official and civic leader, died Sept. 
20 in Allegheny General Hospital, Pitts- 
burgh, where he had been a surgery patient 
since Sept. 8. His home was in Washington, 
Pa., where he had been plant manager of 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. for 29 years, retiring 
in 1963 after 44 years with the firm. 

At the time of his death he was city 
planning coordinator and executive director 
of the Washingon Parking Authority. He 
was also secretary of the Citizens Advisory 
Committee appointed by the mayor. 

A native of Gomer, Ohio, near Lima, Mr. 
Evans was born April 24, 1898. He attended 
high schools in Gomer and Lima before en- 
rolling in the Oberlin Academy. During his 
senior year in the College, he joined the 
Navy for service in World War I. The 
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Schooling he received in the Navy enabled 
him to receive his Oberlin degree. 
ee See imation Hazel-At- 
é of a machine repair gang. 
He served the firm in Lancaster, Seay 
Grafton, W. Va., from 1920 to 1933. 

In 1921 he married Margaret R. Dows, ’19. 
She died in 1938. Their children are 
Mrs. Robert L. DeNormandie of Churchill, 
Tenn., and John Dows of Chagrin Falls 
Ohio. 

Mr. Evans also leaves his second wife, the 
former Harriet Estelle Shankovich, whom 
he married in 1946 and their children, Mary 
Lou and David Richard, both at home. He 
also leaves four grandchildren. 


SEIGWORTH—Sylvester Wayne Seigworth, 
a native of Leckingville, Pa., died there of 
a heart attack, May 26. He was born Sept. 
11, 1894, 

From 1919 until 1927, Mr, Seigworth was 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland. 
He received his law degree in 1927 from 
John Marshall Law School, and practiced 
law in Cleveland until he retired in 1959. 

He leaves his wife, the former Barbara 
Weidner of Cleveland, and a son, David W. 
of El Paso, Tex. 


1920 


PAULISON—Miss Helen C. Paulison died 
Aug. 7 at East Hampstead, N.H. She was 
born May 31, 1890, at Rocky Hill, NJ. 

From 1920 to 1926 Miss Paulison was em- 
ployed at Berea College, Ky., first as secre- 
tary to the president, then as physical di- 
rector. In 1927 she receive her A.M. degree 
in physical education from Columbia and 
became a health education secretary for a 
YWCA in South America. She also worked 
as an investigator for the Emergency Home 
Relief Bureau in New York City for a num- 
ber of years. 

Between 1950 and 1960, when she retired, 
she was supervising stenographer for the 
New York City Housing Authority. 

She leaves her nephew, E. C. Haff, of Or- 
angeburg, S.C. 


1921 


PERSONS—Mrs. Charles Albert Persons 
(Carol Elizabeth Jensen) died Oct. 20 in her 
home in Elyria. She was born in Mount 
Pleasant, Utah, April 1, 1898, and was a 
graduate of Wasatch Academy Presbyterian 
Missionary School of Utah. 

She leaves her husband, president of West 
Side Lumber and Concrete Corp.; three sons, 
George Frederick, Charles Albert Jr. and 
David Jensen, all of Elyria; 11 grandchild- 
ren; and a sister, Mrs. Stanley Gill of La- 
guna Beach, Calif. 


1924 


RENNER—Clayton L. Renner, attorney at 
Sugarcreek, Ohio, died June 16 of a heart 
attack at Alliance, Ohio. He was born in 
Sugarcreek, Nov. 9, 1901. 

Mr. Renner taught in Hawaii for two years 
before attending Harvard Law School, where 
he received his LL.B. degree in 1929. He 
practiced law in New Philadelphia, Ohio, for 
a number of years, serving as city solicitor, 
before moving back to Sugarcreek. 

During World War II Mr. Renner was a 
commander in the Navy. 

He leaves a brother, Dorren L., 27, of New 


Philadelphia. 
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DS—Lester T. Reynolds, 66, a na- 
ee haan, Ohio, died Aug. 16 in Beth- 
eg was 24, Mr. Reynolds was Char- 
don’s youngest magistrate. As eee a mee 
retary of the Chardon Chamber oO ; pies 
merce, he helped organize and at af : 
Maple Festival, which drew Fila i 
many as 100,000 for many yaare. vate iv 
nolds was a repay Race it mem 

2 3. Chamber o ) rece, 
ee ore he was a director ie air ar 
pany that published the Geauga ounty 


newspapers. For several years he served as 
a member of the Special Tax Commission of 
the State of Ohio. 

In May 1942 he moved to Washington, 
D.C., to help organize and administer a 
study of occupational classifications for the 
Selective Service System’s national head- 
quarters. He remained with the Selective 
Service until his retirement in December 
1965, as assistant chief of the research and 
statistics division. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mardelle 
Lilly Clark, whom he married in 1953, four 
sons, a daughter and 14 grandchildren. 


1928 
OSBORNE—Mrs. Dale Osborne (Florence 
Causey), active in charitable and social 


work for many years, died Oct. 6 at St. 
Luke’s Hospital, Denver, Colo. She was 
born in Denver Sept. 22, 1906. 

From 1932 to 1938 Mrs. Osborne was a case 
supervisor for the Denver Welfare Bureau. 
During part of that time she studied in the 
School of Social Work at the Universiy of 
Denver. 

She leaves her husband, a physician-sur- 
geon to whom she was married in 1929; 
three sons, Kenneth of Denver, Michael of 
San Francisco, and Jerry of Davis, Calif.; a 
sister, Mrs. Gareth Brainerd (Ruth Causey, 
26) of Kittredge, Colo., and nine grand- 
children. 


1935 


GRAHAM—Wendell F. Graham, 65, retired 
teacher, died of a coronary thrombosis Sept. 
8 at Mercy Hospital in Springfield, Ohio. 
He was born Oct. 28, 1903, in Sandy Creek 
Township, near Franklin, Pa. 

Mr. Graham taught music in Pennsylvania, 
and in Ohio at Wellington and Sparta. He 
had taught in the Springfield schools since 
1945. He also gave private lessons in piano 
and organ. 

He leaves his wife, Thelma, whom he 
married in 1938; a sister, Miss Nancy Gra- 
ham of Seneca, Pa.; three brothers, R. Bruce 
and Owen of Senaca, and Dallas of Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


1939 


ROWE—Mrs. Neille O. Rowe (Gertrude 
Mary Raph), A.M., died July 4 at Wooster 
(Ohio) Community Hospital, where she had 
been admitted June 17. She was born Feb. 
Pay altstels}, abot “Abbaioel, LO} one), 

Mrs. Rowe was a professor at the College 
of Wooster for 37 years, teaching music ap- 
preciation and harmony. Her husband, ’05, 
was head of the music department and 
Westminster Church organist and choir di- 
rector from 1929 until 1945. He died in 1956. 

Mrs. Rowe leaves two daughters, Mrs. 
Robert Hill of New York City and Mrs. Ray 
Tomlinson of Falls Church, Va., two sons, 
Neille O. of Los Angeles, Calif., and James 
William of Indianapolis, Ind., and four 
grandchildren. 


Deaths Reported 


SEEBURGER—Miss Katharine J. Seebur- 
ger, 90-04, Sept. 10, Pasadena, Calif. 

SHAW—Mrs. Cora M. Shaw (Cora B. 
Minkler, 91-92), Oct. 6, Oberlin. 

HALL—Mrs. Robert D. Hall (Lois H. Hall, 


04-05). 

McCUE—Mrs. Rufus G. McCue (Gertrude 
M. Porter, ’07-09), Sept. 15, Seal Beach, 
Saite 

WARD—Mrs. Frank P. Ward (Helen L. 
Andrews, ’17), Sept. 12, Santa Monica. 


ZELUFF—Mrs. Herbert V. Zeluff (L. Maur- 
ine Diggs, ’17-18), 1968, Toledo. 

BARNARD—Mrs. T. Harvie Barnard (Rose 
C. Zekind, ’20-21), Sept. 22, Tacoma. 

VOLMAR—Mrs. Edwin B. Volmar (Mar- 
garet Quarrie, '25-26), Oct. 5, Cleveland. 

HURLBURT—Miss Irene M. Hurlburt, ’34- 
35, Aug. 11, Albuquerque, 

KRIEGER—Glenn R. Krieger, '67-68, Dec. 
1968. 


“The choir showed the most refined group sound this liste 
has ever heard from collegiate or professional ensembles 
Howard Klein, The New York Times 


“One would not hesitate to place it in a class with the lea 
professional ensembles of this continent—or any 
other continent.'’ The Ottawa Journal 


‘‘The foremost group in its category and one that gives more 
pleasure than most professional ensembles.”’ 
Raymond Ericson, The New York Times 
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